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Dust Collection Practices 
at Goodyear 


Classification of Dust Collecting Equipment With Special 
Stress on Those Best Suited for Use in Rubber Factories 


By Dwight E. Humphrey 


Heating and Ventilating Engineer, Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 


© DESCRIBE the dust collection methods 

which have been adopted by the Goodyear Tire 

and Rubber Company for the protection of the 
health of its employees and the promotion of cleanli- 
ness in its factories would be to practically cover the 
entire field of dust collection. This is due to the fact 
iat the affiliated processes which go along with large 
scale manufacture of rubber products are so numerous 
aid so diversified. In fact, many of these processes 
are of so large an individual size that they may be con- 
sidered large industries, industries which in themselves 
have gotten beyond the hand labor stage and justify 
special machines and mass methods of production. 


Mass Production Raises Dust 


When mass methods of production and specialized 
machinery are adopted, dust collection in some form is 
generally necessary. For instance, the production of 
power for a large rubber factory requires the daily 
pulverizing of hundreds of tons of coal. The reclaim- 
ing of rubber requires the grinding of hundreds of 
tons of old tires. The allied chemical and compounding 


processes present very specialized dust problems. The 
manufacture of mechanical goods and tires calls for a 
large variety of buffing and grinding processes, which 
in turn require dust collection tactics. Steel and iron 
parts must often be sand blasted or buffed in preparing 
them for the adhesion of rubber. 


Use of Air Conditioning 


The latest development along dust collection lines 
sponsored by Goodyear is the introduction of air con- 
ditioning into rooms where special processes, which 
call for the removal of all traces of fine dust and dirt 
insofar as possible, are practiced. Air conditioning has 
also been adopted in other departments for the comfort 
of the employees. But in discussing dust collection gen- 
erally it is necessary to consider each type of dust. 
Some dusts are collected because they are valuable 
and worth saving. Others, like lead and certain com- 
pounds, are poisonous and must be removed. Still 
others, like silica, can not be absorbed when taken into 
the lungs and cause silicosis, among other ailments. 
Dusts are also dangerous, coal dusts or other very 
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Blasting cabinet commonly used for cleaning small parts. 


finely divided combustible dusts causing terrific explo 
sions when suspended in the air 
No set of rules has vet been established which de 


fines exactly what concentrations of dust are danger 


ous to the healt! lhe human respiratory passages, 
with their moist limings and the hairs of the nose, torm 
very efficient dust arresters. Only a small percentage 


of the coarse dust particles ever reaches the lungs. It 1s 
the very finely divided dust. the kind which 1s almost 


invisible and stays suspended in the air for hours, 


which is the most dangerous. This is due to the fac 
that a large percentage oft those very fine part! les 
reach the lungs. and as we do not see them we do not 
recognize the danger so quickly 

Conditions are generally described as unhealthy 
when ten mullior particies Of tree silica asbestos OT 
other non-absorbent mineral dust. of a size between 
0.5 and 5 microns per cubic foot, are suspended in the 
air. | dusts in silica or asbestos, but of a 
tox nature, h O cles. of a size between 
O.5 and 51 ons ib oot, are considered un 
lealthtul. The I e an individual is exposet 
to a ba ( R rse one of the things whicl 





Dust elimination system used in blast cleaning of molds. 
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Special blasting machine for cleaning bands and wheels. 


makes a dusty condition dangerous. Short exposures 
are not dangerous. It is the daily breathing of the very 
fine particles which must be recognized as the condi 
tion which causes ill health. 

When a dust condition is universally recognized as 
ibnormally bad, a great deal of effort is generally put 
forth to correct it, with the result that abnormally ba: 
conditions are often changed to exceptionally goox 
healthful working conditions. Examples of this may 
be found in sand blast cleaning, where angular ste 


grit has been in many cases substituted for silica sand 
Steel dust, when breathed, is easily absorbed, and not 


nearly so dangerous to health as silica dust. In addi 


ion to this, special blasting chambers, blasting barrels, 
and blasting cabinets have been developed for handling 
} 


ill types of cleaning. Some of these special blasting 


machines are as dustless as a piece of office equipment 
The operator simply feeds in the work and takes out 


the cleaned product, without in any way coming in con 


tact with unhealthy dust. 


Pulverizing of coal is another example where exce! 
lent work has been done. Dirt and explosive damage 
from escaping finely ground coal dust has been elimi 





Air filter used for removal of very fine dust particles. 
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Left: Cyclone type dust arrester used for high concentrations of dust. 
Right: Cloth screen dust arrester for collection of compounding dusts. 


All photos taken in Goodyear’s Akron factories) 


nated. Pulverizers have been developed which are so 
tight and efficient that firing a boiler with powdered 
coal has become a “white collar” job. The boiler room 
may be kept as clean as a kitchen, and on some of the 
larger units the fireman is provided with an elevator 
to take him to the top of the boiler. What a change 
from the old days of dusty, sweaty, man-killing hand 
firing ! 


Apparatus for Each Application 


In order to determine which type of dust arrester 
should be used, it is necessary to consider each dust 
collecting problem from all angles. The cyclone dust 
arrester is generally considered the best type of collec- 
tor for coarser dusts and high concentrations of dust 
and air. It will handle large tonnages continuously and 
efficiently and with low maintenance and operating 
costs. Although some of the most improved designs 
seem to collect a very high percentage of fine dust, 
such as soapstone, it is not generally considered the 
most efficient type for smaller concentrations or for 
fine dusts. 

The cloth screen dust arrester is generally made for 
intermittent operation and for lower concentrations of 
dust. When the air cloth ratio does not exceed 1! 2 to 2 
cubic feet of air per square foot of cloth area, it is 
very efficient in collecting very fine dusts, such as lamp 
black or carbon black. 

The air filter type is more suitable for very low con- 
centrations of dust, and where no recovery of dust is 
required. It is also considered efficient for the elimina- 
tion of very fine dust particles, such as soot and pollen. 
In these filters, the air is drawn through a maze of 
wires, fibers, spun glass, cotton or porous paper, which 
catch the dust particles. Some of the filters are treated 
with a sticky oil which “holds” the dust particles when 
they come in contact with the filter medium. 

Electrical precipitators charge the air-suspended 
dust particles with static electricity, so that they are 
drawn out of the stream of air and held against the 
oppositely polarized sides of the air passages. The po- 
larity of dust arresters of this type is maintained by 
supplying a very high voltage rectified current. While 


this type of arrester was put on the market some fif 
teen years ago, it has never been generally used in the 
rubber industry. The difficulties with the high voltage 
electrical apparatus and the high cost of the electrical 
precipitator installation, have, up to the present time, 
confined its application to acid conditions, high temper 
ature, or other special dust collection applications 
which can not be readily handled by cloth screen or 
bag type filters. 

Under the classification of wet dust arresters might 
be placed a large variety of scrubbers, air washers, wet 
cyclones, water sprayed filters, and an adaptation of 
the “Flotation Process” used in mining to dust collec- 
tion. The well-known air washer has probably secured 
the largest popular acceptance of any of the wet dust 
collectors. The terms “washer” and “scrubber” suggest 
cleanliness, and probably these names have had a great 
deal to do with the belief—so often erroneously held 
that a wet scrubber is a very efficient dust remover. 
While some wet dust arresters are quite efficient, most 
of the washers and scrubbers which use water are not 
good fine dust collectors. 


Use of Condensation Methods 


Such materials as gas black, soot, pollen, very finely 
divided silica, or other mineral dusts, are not so effi 
ciently collected with a water spray as they can be 
with a cloth bag or filter. This is due to the fact that 
very fine particles do not wet easily, unless some emul 
sion is used instead of water, or unless the air contain- 
ing these particles is steamed to the point where con- 
densation forms on the dust particles so that the water 
will take hold of them. Often oils or emulsions are sub- 
stituted for water, with good results for special appli 
cations. 

While the wet variety of dust collecting apparatus 
has found considerable use in special applications, the 
old reliable, inexpensive cyclone, cloth screen and air 
filter are by far the most generally used dust arresters 
for gas black, blasting dust, talc, silica, lime, lead, 
mica, accelerators, compounds, pigments and atmo- 
spheric dust which it is necessary to collect in large 
rubber factories such as those operated by Goodyear. 
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Clouds of black smoke rising over the burner houses at Continental's 160-acre carbon black plant in Sunray, Texas. 


Continental's Carbon Black Plant 


WONSTRUCTED at a cost of approximately $1, Continental Oil Company and the Shamrock Oil and 
200,000, the carbon black plant of the ¢ ontinental Gas Corporation, these two being financially interested 
Carbon Company at Sunray, Texas, one of the in the new carbon black concern. The plant has a 

largest of its kind in the world, is built on the most daily capacity of 70,000,000 cubic feet of gas. Ship- 
modern lines and contains the most up-to-date equip ments from the carbon plant are made from a siding 
ment available. Behind the construction of the plant which the Rock Island Railroad rushed to completion 
lies a dramatic story of speed. It was built in an in in remarkably short order. There is also a neatly laid 

credibly short time and was in full production approxi out village of modern homes for the workers 
mately four months after the organization of the com The production of carbon black involves a number 
pany in December, 1936 of steps, all of which have to be carefully controlled 
Continental's plant is composed of 366 production and executed. The illustrations accompanying this ar- 
buildings covering an area of 160 acres. It is located ticle show some of these production steps at Continent- 
in the heart of the gas and oil district and has an al’s plant at Sunray. Carbon black is produced by 
abundant supply of natural gas on which it can rely burning natural gas in a controlled amount of air. Fig- 
\s a reserve it has the near-by acreages of both the ure 1 shows an operator reading a meter chart to de- 
termine the gas flow. The 


uniformity of the finished 
black depends on the precision 
with which the flow is regu- 
FIG. 2 (below): Opera- lated. Figure 2 shows the op 
tor adjusting a regulator 
to assure correct flow. 






erator adjusting a regulator to 


assure correct ftlow.§ after 
which he rechecks the meter 
chart. Inside the burner 


houses which are operated 
24 hours per day—small 
flames play on moving steel 
channels and deposit their 
quota of black, which is re 
moved by stationary scrapers. 
1,185,840 of these small flames 
burn constantly at the Conti- 
nental plant. Figure 3 shows 
a close-up of the interior of a 
burner house. After the black 
is removed from the steel ; 
channels in the burner houses 





FIG. 1 (above) : Operator read it is subjected to an agitating a 
ing a meter chart to determine process. Agitation is an es- ’ 
the gas flow sential step in the production i 

of good carbon black. It re- 


moves the air from the black 
so that it can be packed in 
containers with complete ac- 
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FIG. 3: Close-up of the interior of 
a burner house showing the small 
flames which play on moving steel 
channels and deposit their quota of 
black which is removed by scrapers. 


curacy in volume and _ weight. Seven agitators 
air separators, in a single building, handle the pro 
duction obtained from the 70,000,000 cubic feet of gas 
daily at the Continental plant. Each unit 1s independ 
ent in itself, so that seven different grades of carbon 
black can be made at the same time if desired. An op 
erator is seen in the act of starting one of the big agi 
tating drums in Figure 4. 

Continental maintains a we!l equipped laboratory at 
its Sunray plant where tests are made to facilitate use 
of the company’s product in the customer’s plant. An 
established scheme of control tests is carried on daily 
to maintain quality within specified limits. Figure 5 
shows a technician testing to determine the ash content 
of carbon black. Continental Carbon is now produc 
ing all three forms of carbon black, 1.e., dustless. com 
pressed and uncompressed. General offices are main 
tained at 295 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Robert I. Wishnick, president of Wishnick-Tum 


FIG. 5 (right): 


FIG. 4 (below): Agitating drums, similar 
to that shown here, remove the air from 
the black and fully control its density. 





Determining the 
ash conter-t of a carbon black in 
Continental's Sunray laboratory. 
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peer, Inc., is also president of the Continental Carbon 
Company. Other officers include executives ass¢ ciated 
with Wishnick-Tumpeer, Continental Oil and Sham- 
rock Oil and Gas. C. R. Johnson, whose activity in the 
rubber industry embraces former connections with 
(,oodvear, Godfrey L. Cabot, and the Philadelphia 
Rubber Works, is technical director. Carl J. Minnig, 
who came to the company with a background of long 
and successful experience in the oil and carbon black 
industries, is general sales manager. 

The merchandising of Continental's carbon blacks 
is a story in itself. Several months before actual pro- 
duction at the Sunray plant was started, the company 
launched an institutional campaign the purpose of 
which was to build up a background for the blacks so 
that when they finally appeared on the market some 
form of acceptance would have already been estab- 
lished. This institutional campaign was conducted in 
both of the domestic rubber journals and in one of the 
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Bird's-eye view of Continental's plant at Sunray, comprised of 366 production buildings. 


Prior to the intro 
the promotion was in the form 


more prominent paint publications 
duction Oo! the blac} 
of news bulletins which served to keep the trade aware 
of the progress of the company, both in building up its 
personnel and in the construction of the plant 

Once Continental carbon blacks were in produc tion, 
the merchandising campaign was changed in intent 
\dvertisements to the trade carried pictures of the new 


1 


plant and explanations of the manufacturing process 


ov. advantage s of the new blacks wert 


In addi 


Quality, unifor 


stressed This pl e 1s st being continued 


tion to this trade promotion, Continental also inserted 
a two-page spread in Fortune, this advertisement fea- 
turing a panoramic view of the Texas plant and con- 
taining a series of pictures showing the laboratory and 
illustrating the precautions taken to assure the produc- 
tion of uniform carbon black. The continual promo- 
tion during organization and construction of the plant, 
a period when few companies advertise, is credited by 
Continental executives for much of the early accept- 
ance of their products. Hazard Advertising Corpora- 
tion, New York City, prepared the campaigt 


Non-Restricted Rubber Producers 


S! \TISTICS pertaining to signatory countries of 
iJ the current restriction plan for rubber are regularly 
published by the International Rubber Regulation 
Committee hese tatistics cover shipments, total 
cultivation, et Little data, 


which pertains to non restricted 
7 


AcTCave, acTcayrt unde! 


other than estimates 


rubber producers arely availabl Therefore, fig 
ures relating to rubber producers outside of the regu 
lation scheme recently given in the Ceylon State Coun 
cil by the Minister for Labor, Industry and Commerc: 
should prove of interest Che following information is 
taken from this rep 

New Gui \ Mandate) and Papua 

\ustrahan Territory The planted area in New 
(,uinea Is approx itely 1,000 acres, with a potential 
annual production of 40 tons; Papua has 10,000 acres, 
with a potential production of 1800 tons here is 
very little production in New Guinea at present ; almost 
all the rubber from Papua is imported into Australia 
Rubber growers it apua are given financial assistance 
by the Australian Government through the refunding 
of the port duty It is the aim of the government 
to make Papua tl urce of supply for all the rubber 
required by Au 

Philippine Island The Penabulan Lumber and 
Plantation Company s« ed 2,500 acres in 1926 (the 
largest allotment permitted on company by the govern 


ment) and the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
another oh UU acres in 1929, but little headway appears 
to have been made by either of the two. The extent 
under rubber was approximately 4,000 acres in 1933 
and the potential production was about 600 tons. Ex- 
ports from the Philippine Islands, New Guinea and 
Papua—the three commonly known as Oceania— 
amounted to 1,200 tons in 1933, 1,400 tons in 1934, 
1,500 tons in 1935, 1,619 tons in 1936, and 1,278 tons 
for the first eight months of 1937. 

\frica (including Liberia): The planted area in 
\frica, excluding Liberia, amounts to approximately 
40,600 acres with a potential production of 7,300 tons. 
Exports increased from 2,300 tons in 1933 to 6,122 


tons in 1936. In Liberia, where Firestone’s conces- 
sion calls for 1,000,000 acTes, only 65.( WO acres are be- 
lieved under cultivation due to labor difficulties 
South America: The exports from the Amazon Val- 
ley, which is the main source of supply in Brazil, in the 
past few years, dropped from 45,000 tons in 1933 (the 
best export year) to 10,100 tons in 1933, 9,100 tons in 
1934, increased to 12,200 tons in 1935, 14,632 tons in 
1936, and amounted to 11,699 for the first nine months 
of 1937. Ford’s concession obtained in 1927 was for 
2,500,000 acres, but the total number of trees on this 
concession is put at 1,100,000. A recent report places 
the planted area at 14,000 acres at the end of 1933. 
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mM Announcement *— 


There is little doubt that the rubber manufacturing industry of today owes its ex 
istence to the discovery of vulcanization. Next year witnesses the One Hundredth 
Anniversary of that epochal discovery by Charles Goodyear in Woburn, Massachusetts, 
and to celebrate that event plans are already under way for special commemorative 
exercises sponsored by the Division of Rubber Chemistry at the meeting of the 
American Chemical Society to be held in Boston in the Fall of 1939. 


Therefore, in order to direct attention to that celebration, and that more may be 
known about the immortal Goodyear, The Rubber Age takes great satisfaction in 


announcing the publication—beginning in this issue—of 


A BIOGRAPHY OF 


Charles Goodyear 


CONNECTICUT YANKEE and RUBBER PIONEER 


By P. W. Barker 


These articles, illustrated with various photographs, portraits, and other historical 
documentary material, will trace the life of Goodyear and will consist of 16 chapters 


in all, as follows: 


l Birth, Ancestry and Early Life y Charles Goodvear Obtains U. S Patent 
for Vulcanization Process 

10. Discovery of Gold in California: Union 
India Rubber Company; Patent Liti- 


Goodyear Opens First Hardware Store 
Rubber Comes to New England 


4. First Rubber Manufacture in the United gation 

States 11. World's F Lond 1851 
" ‘ , . or Ss Fair at London Ooi. 
5. Goodyear’s First Experiments with Rub- chee ta . 

het 12. The Great India Rubber Case 
6. Goodyear Meets John Haskins and Na- 13. Discovery of Hard Rubber. 

siamkel eee = 

thaniel Hayward. 14. Goodyear in Europe 


Goodyear Discovers Vulcanization and 
His Troubles Only Begin 
5 Goodvear Endeavors to Control Heat 16 Achievement ot Charles Goodyear 


< 


15. Charles Goodyear Returns Home to Die 


This series of articles on Charles Goodyear is being started at this early 
date so that they will be concluded in the middle of 1939. When the final 
chapter has been published, the complete series will be made available in 
book form. Publication of the book will coincide with the holding of the 
commemorative exercises in Boston in the Fall of 1939. Any subsequent 
data discovered by the author or furnished to him between publication of 
the articles and that of the book, will be incorporated in the book. 








Publishers of THE RUBBER AGE. 
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CONNECTICUT YANKEE AND RUBBER PIONEER 


A Biography 


P. W. Barker 


INTRODUCTION 


\ CENTURY \GQ, Charles Goodyear the im 
-- - 
d mortal of the rubber industry—was conducting 


experiments which were to result in the discovery of 
the process of vul inl ition of rubber al Woburn. Mas 
sachusetts, in 1839. Too little is known about the life 


ind work of this man who single-handed founded the 


rubber manufacturing industry. This humble man of 


ill health, with overwhelming debts, and with a large 


~ 


and dependent family, had the indomitable spirit and 
courage to drive himself to success where hundreds of 
others before him, who were so much better qualified, 
had tailed 

In the chapters which follow, the life of Charles 
C,oodyear will be reviewed in as much detail as pos 
sible from documentary evidence existing in libraries in 
this country, with special emphasis on that in the L 
brary of Congress, at Washington, D. ( ()f the first 


importance is the inventor's autobiographical work, in 
and Its Varieties. With a De 


two parts. Gum-kElast 
led ications and Uses, and of ti 


tailed -iccount of Its Aft 
Discovery of Vulcanization, published in 1853 and re 
published in 1855, 1936, and 1937, but now generally 
referred to as Gum-Elast 

(ther references to valuable information are the 
commemorative discourse delivered on July 8, 1860, 
one week afte (,oodvear's death. by Rev Ss. W a 


Dutton, at New Haven, Connecticut, published in 7/. 


The Author 


’. W. Barker, author 


this 1lography oO 
, arles (,oodvear, as 
been associated with t 
Leather and Rubber D 
vision of the Bureau ot 
Foreig & Domest 
Commerce, Washington, 
D. €.. for a number o 
years m the capacity 
business special's His 
interest in Goodvear led 


to researches extended 

: 

over a long period and 
| this mod 

ern biography of the dis 

coverer of vulcanization 


as resulted 1 














Vew Englander, of August, 1860; the long, unsigned 
article entitled “Charles Goodyear” in the July, 1865, 
issue Of The North American Review, reprinted in 
1867 and 1883 in the series “Famous Americans of 
Recent Times,” by James Parton; Trials of An Inven- 
tor: Life and Discoveries of Charles Goodyear, by 
Rev. Bradford K Peirce, published in 1866, and the 
records of proceedings of the many rubber lawsuits 
involving the validity of the vulcanization patent 

\ll of the articles written on Charles Goodyear 
since 1866 have been founded almost solely upon these 
few works, and very little new data have been brought 
to light. Births, marriages, and deaths of the Good- 
years may be obtained from Genealogy of the Goodyear 
Family, by Grace Goodyear Kirkman, published in 
1899. The present writer has used everything coming 
into his hands, checking wherever possible against 
original documents, and he has endeavored to develop 
new source material. Of especial assistance were the 
early files of the /ndia Rubber World. What Charles 
Goodyear precisely was, what even he precisely did, 
can never be known. 

It has been difficult to write of Charles Goodyear 
in a detached and disinterested manner, and acknowl- 
edgment is made of a weakness for believing favorable 
reports and disbelieving those of an unfavorable 
nature. An earnest effort, however, has been made to 
tell the truth—notwithstanding. The modest inventor 
and his lifework have the moral fiber and character to 
withstand any intimate research. No hidden scandals 
await the spade of the modern biographer. 

Charles Goodyear was not the first man to use a 
combination of rubber and sulfur and heat in rubber 
experiments, but it is claimed that he was the first 
man to do so and to realize the importance of his dis- 
covery and to make practical application thereof. There 
is but small doubt that even Nathaniel Hayward, for 
several years an employee and collaborator with 
Goodyear in rubber experiments, had vulcanized rub- 
ber before Goodyear. He had all the necessary ingre- 
dients to vulcanization, but he did not know vul- 
canized rubber when he saw it. The same may be said 
of the others: Peter Jonas Bergius of Sweden (1791), 
Frederich Wilhelm Ludersdorff of Germany (1832), 
and Jan van Guens of The Netherlands (1836). 

All of these worthy and illustrious experimenters 
may be dismissed by the simple statement: Even 
though they might have been first to actually vulcanize 
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Nationel Museum 


Courtesy U.S 


Charles Goodyear 


First portrait on hard rubl 


1 
1} 
Wt 


ver, they knew it not. Charles Goodyear was differ- 
ent. He knew what he had accomplished and he con- 
tinued his experiments until he had perfected his pro 
cesses. Furthermore, he applied his vulcanized rubber 
to hundreds of products so that today inventors have 
rubber 


rub 


found it almost impossible to discover a use for 
not anticipated by Charles Goodyear so many years 
before them. : 

Claim persons Thomas Hancock, of 
england, to the discovery of vulcanization is another 
matter, He did duplicate the samples of vulcanized 
rubber which Goodyear had sent to England, and he 
fully understood what | done. In f 1e and 


of some for 


he had fact, 
his triend, William Brockedon, gave the process the 
very name “‘vulcanization.”” But Thomas Hancock did 
not make the original discovery, although he succeeded 
in obtaining a British patent on the process before 
Goodyear. The whole story is told in his book of 1857, 


er | 


by (y Pp \ 1855 


Healy, Paris, 


Personal Narrative of the Origin and Progress of the 
Caoutchouc or India-Rubber Manufacture in England, 
in a forthright and truthful manner, omitting refer- 
ence to Goodyear only by name. He tells how he 
noticed the presence of sulfur dust on the Goodyear 
samples which led him to experiments with sulfur. 

Protected by a British legal decision of a particu- 
larly nationalistic flavor, Hancock made no attempt 
to exploit his patent in other countries. The Jury in 
awarding the highest awards—Council Medals—only 
to the rubber products of Hancock and Goodyear, at 
the 1851 London Crystal Palace World Exhibition, 
stated that Hancock “discovered anew the process of 
vulcanization of rubber” and that he made “a new 
discovery of a fact already known—a novel solution 
of a problem which was known to be soluble, since it 
had already been solved.” 

Claim of world accomplishment is now advanced in 










2 
behalf of Charles Goodyear and substantiating ev 
dence will be immtroduced at a later and more appro 
priate time oll 
Phe | beginning of the rubber manufa 
turing indust f the world dates trom the 
liscove ( (,oodyear and from the 
nstructior f rubber workers by the inventor 
Practical very rubber manufacturing plant of 
long « ( s its origin to such instruction 
Charles Goo his very essence was a Con 
necticut Yankee, b rth and inherent characteristics 
for over one hundred and fifty vears, since the first 
colony of New Haven, both paternal and maternal 
branches o had been totally of Connecticut 
Having such a lor nd unbroken line of Connecticut 


as natural that he also should 
Many times, 


Yankee pl 
have their native religious seriousness 
Charles Goodyear spoke of his purpose on earth as 


that of a mussio1 experiments with rubber, 


and he considered himself chosen of God to do a noble 
worl as some men had been “called” to Save souls 
of the heather n his book. Gum-Elastic, Goodyear 
explains | reed in these words 

Phe creature may mayine he 1s only executing 
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some plan of his own, while he is the instrument 

in the hands of his Maker, contributing to execute 

his purposes, which, though we cannot fathom, we 

may believe involve, with the highest elevation of 
mind and morals, the highest improvement of 
things material. 

[his theme occurs and recurs throughout 
sixty years of his life, and it does much to explain the 
man and his works. Charles Goodyear was indeed a 
Connecticut \ ankee and Rubber Pione er 


he almost 
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Ninth, Ancestry wall Early Life 


N the same vear that rubber. in the torm ot crude 
bottles made by Indians in Brazil, was first im 
ported into the United States, a child was born 
whose life would be dedicated to its improvement and 
applications. Charles Goodyear, that child, was born 
on December 29, 1800, in New Haven, Connecticut, 
the first issue of Amasa and Cynthia ( Bateman) Good 
year 

Amasa Goodyear was a man of worth and substance 
in the community, owning the narrow neck of land 
known as ©yster Point in New Haven and engaging in 
the West Indian trade. Such varied interests as in 
erchant, and small farmer 
contributed to the livelihood of the family while 


vento! manutacturet 


Charles was vet youns Products manufactured were 


farm implements, scvthes, hay forks. spoons, lamps, 


buttons, and clocks. The inventive genius of Amasa 
fashioned in 1802 the first closed lamp for burning 
oil; and in 1810 introduced the spring steel hay 
fork. He is credited also with manufacturing the first 
pearl buttons in America, and his metal buttons 
adorned United States uniforms in the War of 1812 

Poor Amasa Goodyear! Had he not had a greater 


] 


son, he would have been an exceptional man in thi 


tradition of any State; that is, in anv State save Con 
necticut, which has had more than its share of inven 
tors. Some of them have been John Fitch (steam navi 
gation kl Terry, Gideon Roberts, Seth Thomas, 
Chauncey erom ind Joseph Ives (clocks); Eli 
Whitney, Simeon North, Samuel Colt. Elisha K. Root, 
Francis A. Pratt, Amos Whitney, and William Mason 
(mechanics and gun manufacturers); Henry Grilley, 
Abel Porter, and Levi Porter (brass manufacturers). 
These great men and scores of others of the character 
of Amasa Goodyear were leaders in the emergence of 
Connecticut from almost two centuries of agricultural 
life into one of predomimance in manufacturing. Guns 
and cannon tor the War of Independence were cast 





in the State of Connecticut, and there wer: rged the 
huge chains swung across the Hudson River in the 
same war to defeat the plans of the British navy for 
dismembering the thirteen states. President Washing- 
ton, delivering his first message to Congress in 1790, 
was clothed in broadcloth manufactured in Hartford. 
Our second war with the British in 1812, cutting the 
United States off from commerce with England and 
Europe, was largely responsible for the rapid indus- 
trialization of New England. By 1830 the economic 
life of Connecticut had become principally industrial 
and it has remained so ever since. It is singularly 
characteristic that this State had but one man of let 
during the life of Charles Goodyear. And that man, 
Noah Webster, lexicographer, was more a_ scientist 
t Benjamin Silliman with 


ters 


than a writer of literature. 
his laboratory at Yale University and his American 
lournal of Science, was especially true to the type of 
the Connecticut mind. Charles Goodyear had his birth 
and much of his life in this industrial State, and its 
effects can be observed at many points throughout his 


career, 

Infant Charles appears to have started off right in 
life—his parents and grandparents were well chosen. 
His grandparents, Theophilus and Sarah (Munson, a 
famous and large family of Connecticut) ' 
began a line of inventors which was continued even 
unto the fourth generation. But the Goodyears had 
always been substantial folk, for did not Stephen, 


Deputy Governor of the Colony of New Haven, at its 


(,oodyear, 


founding, stand at their head? 

Stephen Goodyear arrived in Boston Harbor on 
June 26, 1637, with Rev. John Davenport, Theophilus 
Eaton, and about two hundred and fifty others. The 
Bay Colony at this time was beset with many con- 
troversies and the Pequot War. To say the least, it 
was a very inauspicious place and time for a new set- 
tlement, and the colonists kept to their two ships, the 
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name of only one (The Hecior) being written in his- 
tory. A new British colony to the south and west of 
Boston, later to be called Connecticut, was taking root, 
and the new planters without a home decided to settle 
there. In April, 1638, their ranks augmented by re 
cruits from Boston and vicinity, the party purchased 
of the Indians a tract of land 18 miles long and 13 
miles wide on the Quinnipiac River. Nor was the land 
exchanged for beads and worthless trinkets, such items 
as 12 coats of English cloth, 12 spoons, 12 hatchets, 
12 hoes, 24 knives, 12 porringers, and 4 cases of 
French knives and scissors, were reckoned as the val- 
uable consideration in the bargain. 

A town site (named New Haven in 1640) was se- 
lected; streets were laid out and surveyed by John 
Brockett; and lots were assigned to the colonists. 
Stephen Goodyear was considered fifth richest, and 
by right of position obtained a lot facing the sixteen- 
acre city square or “The Green” as it is called today. 
This grass-grown square was lined with large elms, 
hence the name of “Elm City.’’ Historians agree that 
these settlers were the wealthiest of all those to seek 
haven in the new lands. They were London mer- 
chants, artisans, and landowners, and they built sub- 
stantial homes and churches. Governor Eaton’s large 
house had nineteen fireplaces and the floors were cov- 
ered with Turkey carpets. No connection with the 
Government of England was acknowledged, and they 
had no title to their colony other than that which they 
had obtained from the Indians. 

Distress from want of food was never felt, nor did 
they have a war with the natives. Stephen Goodyear 





Descent of Charles Goodyear 
from Stephen Goodyear 


(Deputy Governor of New Haven) 


STEPHEN GOODYEAR (1600-1658). 
Married: Margaret Lamberton. 
Children: Mary, Hannah, Stephen, Lydia, 
Andrew, John*, Esther. 


LIEUT. JOHN GOODYEAR (1650-1702). 
Married: Abigail Gibbard. 
Children: Stephen, John, Nathaniel, Obedience, 
Esther, Theophilus*, Abigail, Andrew. 


THEOPHILUS GOODYEAR (1698-1757). 
Married: Esther Sperry. 
Children: Theophilus, Abigail, Stephen, Theo- 
philus II*, Asa, Jesse, Esther, Mabel, Daniel, 
Sarah, Daniel II. 


THEOPHILUS GOODYEAR II (1731-1793). 
Married: Sarah Munson. 

Children: Joel, Theophilus III, Austin, Edward, 
Sarah, Simeon, Jared, Obedience, Amasa*, 
Vhadde-s 

AMASA GOODYEAR (1772-1841). 
Married: Cynthia Bateman. 

Children: Charles*, Henry Bateman, Robert, 

Harriet, Nelson, Amasa II. 


CHARLES GOODYEAR (1800-1860). 
Married: Clarissa Beecher. 
Children: Ellen, Cynthia, Sarah Beecher, Clar- 
issa, Charles II*, William, William Henry, 
Clara, William Henry II. 
Married: Fanny Wardell. 
Children: Alfred Wardell, Arthur, Fanny. 


CHARLES GOODYEAR II (1833-1896). 
Married: Mary Henrietta Colt. 
Children: Anna Forbes, Charles III, Walter, 
Caroline, Agnes Cartelyon, Nelson, Evelyn 


Mary. 


(* Male through whom line descended) 
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was the first person to be successful in opening up 
trade with the Barbadoes and other West Indies. His 
diplomacy smoothed over several difficulties with the 
Dutch at New Amsterdam, having a few exchanges of 
correspondence with Peter Stuyvesant. Stephen prob- 
ably would have been chosen Governor of New Haven 
at the death of Governor Theophilus Eaton in 1647, 
but he was in England at the time, dying there. In 
1665 Stephen Goodyear II and John Winthrop, the 
younger, set up a bloomery and forge in New Haven, 
probably the first in America. 

“Heads of Families,” in the First Census of the 
United States, taken for the year 1790, showed 15 
Goodyears (some then spelled it Goodyer), all re- 


TRIALS OF AN INVENTOR: 
Wife and Discoveries of 
CHARLES GOODYEAL. 


* One soweth and another reapeth.” 
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Title page of the second biography of Goodyear, 1866 


siding in Connecticut, none being listed in Maine, 
Rhode Island, or Massachusetts. No slaves or in 
dentured servants were held by these Goodyears. 
Little memory remains of the youth who was 
Charles Goodyear to give hint of his coming great- 
ness. He was no different, it is believed, than other 
children in Connecticut in 1810. It is true, he was 
much smaller and more delicate than children of his 
same age. He was serious and studious, but he was 
not intrigued by mechanics or machinery. In his auto- 
biographical work, written at the age of fifty-one, he 
mentions an aversion for thinking about complicated 
machines. Probably he was very impressionable, too, 
for he went through an intense period of reading the 
Bible and wanting to become a Minister of the Gospel. 
Lack of funds seems to have thwarted this laudable de- 
sire. An ever increasing family were heavy demands 











on Amasa Goodyear in early Connecticut. and he could 
ill afford to educate a Minister from among his val 
uable assistants 

When Charles was five, that is to say, in 1805, the 
family moved to a tarm near Naugatuck (15 miles 
northwest from New Haven) in order to take ad- 
vantage of the water power of the Fall Line of the 
Naugatuck River for the button manufactory. Nauga 
tuck is an Algonquin Indian name, originally Nau-ko 
tree, which was still standing 


! 


tunk, meaning one larg: 
in colomial times. Here Charles became a member of 
the Congregational Church; here he played with the 
little girl who became Mrs. Goodyear; here he at 
tended school and also was tutored by William C. De 
Forest, who later married his sister Harriet. This was 
the William (¢ De Forest whom Goodyear called 
Friend William” in his letters asking for money to 
continue rubber experiments, and this gentleman was 


Micronex 


N VIEW of the increasing trend toward the use of 

black in pellet form, Micronex W-6 Beads have 
been added to the group of rubber blacks sold by the 
Binney & Smith Company, New York City Micronex 
W-6 black has been available in compressed form for 
more than seven years and was originally developed to 
encourage the employment of higher black loadings. It 
has long been recognized as an easy processing type 
The new bead black was especially designed for flow 
handling in the manufacture of insulated wire, foot 
wear, and mechanical rubber goods. Although possess 
ing possible advantages for truck and bus tire treads, 
it is not recommended for general tire use 

Black of the Micronex W-6 type imparts the valu- 
able properties of easy ing, more complete disper- 
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to assist him financially to the amount of $46,000. 

Nothing especially important seems to have hap- 
pened to the youth until he was seventeen, in 1817. He 
had assisted his father in factory, store, and farm. 
Lsrothers and sisters had been born: Robert, in 1803; 
Harriet, 1805; Henry Bateman, 1807; Nelson, 1811, 
and Amasa Junior, in 1813. In the year 1817 Charles 
Goodyear was placed with the large firm of importers 
and manufacturers’ agents, Rogers & Brothers, deal- 
ing principally in hardware, in Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, with the understanding that he remain there 
until he came of age. The place of business was 52 
High Street, which address now corresponds to Mar- 
ket Street below First. After all these years, the firms 
in this same neighborhood are still Jargely engaged in 
the wholesale trade. 

rhis apprenticeship was honorably discharged, and 
in 1821 he returned to New Haven to become a part 
of the firm of A. Goodyear & Son—A. Goodyear being 
the tather, Amasa, and he, the Son. The firm dealt 
chiefly in the products of the father’s factory. Writing 
of his early life, Charles Goodyear expressed a keen 
disappointment in having to return to New Haven 
from Rogers & Brothers, principally by reason of a 
complete physical breakdown from overwork. He had 
contemplated engaging in an importing and commis- 
sion business in hardware in Philadelphia on his own 
account 

Charles Goodyear was now of age, a man, and he 
had learned his trade of merchandising. He did not 
delay long in marrying. On August 24, 1824, Charles 
Goodyear and Clarissa Beecher, four years younger 
than he, daughter of Daniel and Clarissa ( Porter) 
Beecher, of Naugatuck, were married, at New Haven. 
[The Porters were of old colonial stock, and their hos- 
telrv—Porter House—was once the headquarters of 
General Washington. She is described as “of a pe- 
culiarly amiable temper, endowed with great fortitude, 
and sustained by a sincere religious faith.” 

These were admirable characteristics, and it is for- 
tunate that Clarissa Beecher possessed them. As Mrs. 
Charles Goodyear she was to know poverty, debt, 
hunger, ridicule, death, with only a few and all too 
short intervals of peace and creature comforts. She 
would become the mother of nine children, four of 
whom she would assist in burying, and she would die 
in a foreign land far from friends when her husband 
was ill and plagued with a thousand cares. /f Charles 
Goodyear is the Hero in the Drama of Rubber, 
Clarissa Beecher Goodyear is undoubtedly its Heroine. 


(To be continued) 


W-6 Beads 


sion, improved plasticity, and rapid rate of vulcaniza- 
tion, according to Binney & Smith. The resulting vul- 
canizate is said to possess relati\ ely high resilience and 
blow out resistance. Compounds of Micronex W-6, 
however, exhibit a lower resistance to abrasion than 
those made up with the same proportion of Standard 
Micronex and they do not equal the latter in certain 
other respects, notably where all-around reinforcement 
is the characteristic most to be desired. 

Laboratory results have indicated that the new Mi- 
cronex W-6 Beads are faster mixing and disperse more 
completely than do Standard Micronex Beads and also 
produce softer and easier working stocks. Standard 
Micronex Beads reinforce more completely than do the 
W-6 Beads, according to the tests. 
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Meeting of the 
Rubber Division, A.C. S. 


Crude Rubber Committee Reports; Eight Technical Papers 
Given; Round-Table on Automotive Rubber Products Held 


ORE than 300 members and visitors attended 
| the Spring Meeting of the Rubber Division, 
A A.C.S., held at the Book-Cadillac Hotel, in 
Detroit, Michigan, on Monday and Tuesday, March 
28 and 29. Special permission was given the Division 
by the American Chemical Society to hold its meeting 
in Detroit. All other divisions of the Society will 
convene in Dallas, Texas, the week of April 18. 

The opening session of the meeting, held on Monday 
morning, was devoted to a report by the Crude Rubber 
Committee rendered by Chairman R. H. Gerke (U. S. 
Rubber Products). In its report, the Committee pro- 
posed that the tentative procedures developed over the 
pasi three years for testing the variability of rubber, 
i.e., the A.C.S. recipe, determination of copper, and 
determination of manganese, be adopted as standard 
at the next meeting of the Rubber Division, provided 
that no further criticisms or suggested changes were 
made in the interim. 

The report also revealed that the Committee was 
engaged in the development of a procedure for the 
quantitative determination of dirt and that some work 
had been done on the standardization of a method of 


preparation of a sample from a bale of rubber. Tenta- 


tive procedures for testing the variability of normal 
and concentrated latices have also been developed, it 
was reported, and will shortly be published. In con- 
cluding the report, Chairman Gerke stated that excel- 
lent cooperation had been received from producers’ 
organizations and quoted six searching questions 
raised by H. J. Page, director of the Rubber Research 
Institute of Malaya, which he said constitute an excel- 
lent starting point for the development of specifica- 


tions for uniform smoked sheets. (These six ques- 


Officers and members of the 
Executive Committee of the 
Rubber Division, A.C.S., reading 
from left to right: F. H. Amon 
(Cabot), Lester Brock (Hall), 
George Hinshaw (Goodyear), C. 
C. Davis (Boston Woven Hose), 
Harold Gray (Goodrich), C. W. 
Christensen (Monsanto), L. V. 
Cooper (Firestone), and A. R. 
Kemp (Bell Telephone Labs.). 





tions were presented in detail in our previous issue). 

lollowing the report of the Crude Rubber Commit- 
tee the floor was opened for discussion on the various 
points brought out. After George Sackett (Goodyear) 
explained how crude rubber is purchased against 
standard samples and how these samples are obtained, 
various speakers described their reasons for desiring 
rubber which was uniform in rate of cure, plasticity, 
quality, cleanliness, hardness, and color. Though there 
was some question as to how such uniformity could 
be secured by producers, it was the opinion of the 
meeting that the American rubber industry wanted 
uniform crude rubber and was determined to make 
every effort to get it. 

That the producers in the Far East had taken note 
of the rubber recipe propounded by the American 
Chemical Society was evidenced by the questions which 
they had put forth and it was felt that the Crude 
Rubber Committee should prepare specifications to 
be presented to these producers, subject to the ap 
proval of rubber chemists, rubber factory executives, 
and the Rubber Manufacturers Association. 

After discussion of the report, George Haslam 
(N.J. Zinc) showed a number of slides indicating the 
reproducibility (or uniformity) of crude rubber that 
can be obtained by using the stress strain curves as a 
means of evaluation, The series of curves shown were 
the results of three operators. This was followed by 
T-50 tests on the same compounds. While the results 
on the stress strain measurements were as good as 
generally obtained in this type of work, the T-50 
results gave much better agreement and indicated that 
this method should be given some consideration as a 
method of evaluating the rate of cure of crude rubber. 
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Che afternoon session on Monday was given over to 
the presentation of ¢ oht technical papers Titles, 
authors (and company connections) of these papers, 
abstracts of v h appeared in our previous issue, 
follow herew (Oxygen Pressure Aging. I. Im 
proved Equipment, / Freeman (Goodrich); Sta 
tistical Theory of the [lasticity of Natural and Syn 
thetic Rubber, Eugene Guth (Notre Dame); Effect 
of Ternary Mixtures of Zinc Oxide, Channel Black 
ind Clay on the Physical Properties, J. P. Marcelo 
(former student of Akron University), O. D. Cole, 


(Firestone), and H. I. Cramer (Akron University) 
The affiliations of the latter three authors were in 
correctly attributed solely to Firestone in the program 
of the meeting 

()ther papers given al this session were: The Chem 
istry of Soft Rubber Vuleanization, VI. Reversion and 
Non-Reversion in Low Sulfur Compounds, B. S. Gar 


ev, Jr.. and D. B. Forman (Goodrich); Extraction 


‘ Ve 

of Water Soluble Accelerators in Water Cure, J. W 
Vacka) Vonsant The Structure of Rubber in 
Solution. Il. Colloidal Effects of Precipitants, S. D 
Gehman and J. | Field (Goodyear); Processing 


Characteristics of Rubber Compounds as Affected by 
Pigment Particle Size and Surface, A. H. Nellen 
(Lee Tire) and C. E. Barnett (N.J. Zinc): and Flo 
culation of Pigment in Carbon Black-Rubber Mix 


Rk. Park and Paul P. McLellan (Firestone ) 


tures, ¢ 


Round-Table on Automotive Rubber Products 


luesday morning s session was devoted entirely to 
nm “The Use of Rubber in the Automo 
In opening the discussion, Dr. Kemp 


a round-table « 
tive Industry 
( Bell lel phon | iboratories ),. chairman oft the Rub 


her Division 


present and thanked the local industry and the com 


velcomed the automotive engineers 


mittee in charge of arrangements for their splendid 
cooperal on 
\ number of invited speakers addressed the round 


table session. the first f which was H | Woolson, 


executive engineer of the Chrysler Corporation, who 


discussed “Rubber from the Automotive Engineers’ 
Standpoint.” Mr. Woolson said that unparalleled op 
portunities still exist for chemists in the chemical 
engineering and metallurgical fields and that rubber 
otter many possibilities for research and greater 
number of commercial applications, The outstanding 
characteristic of rubber from the automotive engineers’ 
standpoint, in the speaker's opinion, 1s tts Hexibility 
and ability to return original shape—a property 
other materials, such as steel and wood, possess only 
to a minor degre 

\ir. Woolsen stressed the point that rubber is now 
of prime importance in the automotive field, not only 
n helping to reduce rattles, squeaks, and other el 


1 


f noise, but also in making parts stronger and 


ments Oo 

more flexible. It also lends itself structurally in reduc 

ing impa ( ind fatigue, thus lengthening the lit 

of various car parts. He stated that an average of 280 
rubber parts are used in the modern automobile, with 
1 total weig f 186 pounds (including fabric and 
metal). The Chrysler executive ended his talk with a 
prediction t rubbet vould eventually replace metal 
springs in nobiles and street cars and foresaw 
greater use oO} so-called synthetic rubbers. 

In a paper on “Rubber as Applied to the Engines 
and Chassis \utomotive Vehicles,” Robert A 
Plumb of the Graham-Paige Motors Corporation out 
lined the history I he use of rubber at various 
points in engines and issis, and called attention to 


some Other pomts where various forms of rubber 
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might be used. He referred to motor mountings, the 
replacement of coil or leaf springs with rubber in one 
form or another, the use of rubber in connection with 
both the lever and direct acting types of shock absorb- 
ers, the presence of rubber in sway eliminators and 
other stabilizing devices, and the recent development 
of rubber and fabric oil seals for transmission and 
rear axle shafts to reduce leakage. 

lurning to future possibilities, Mr. Plumb said that 
the powel plants of automobiles do not yet account 
for any important volume of rubber parts, with the 
exception of fan belts. He attributed this lack to the 
elevated temperatures and the presence of mineral oils 
but indicated that the advent of the so-called synthetic 
rubbers should give rubber chemists an opportunity 
to delve more deeply into new applications. He cited a 
long series of tests made by Graham-Paige engineers 
to determine whether rubber strips could be used in 
connection with the oil pan for a cylinder block, the 
final result being the successful application of a 
ground cork-synthetic rubber material. Similar appli- 
cations could be developed, in his opinion, to the bene- 
fit of all concerned 

The next paper, “Adhesion of Rubber to Metal,” 
which discussed the early history of this subject and 
extensively covered the comparative value of cements 
and brass plating for adhesion, was given by J. D. 
Morron of U. S. Rubber Products, Inc. In discussing 
the quality of adhesion, the speaker listed four factors 
involved in the successful adhesion of rubber to metal, 
these being: (1) proper selection of metal to be brass 
plated; (2) proper plating to metal; (3) proper com- 
pounding of the stocks for plating; and (4) correct 
processing. He then went into brief details on each 
factor 

f particular interest were the “guiding facts” laid 
down by the speaker for the proper compounding for 
adhesion. He revealed the types of accelerators, soft- 
eners, and other compounding ingredients which ex- 
perience had indicated were best suited for this pur- 
pose. In summing up, he said that the most important 
things are a uniform and constant brass of a definite 
composition, the proper type of accelerator, a hardness 
of stock within certain limits, and an elimination of 
substances which definitely interfere with adhesion 
\t the conclusion of his address, Mr. Morron pre- 
sented motion pictures showing the operations involved 
in adhering rubber to metal. 


Winkelmann Presents Paper on Developments 


Presenting a paper on “Developments in Automo 
tive Rubber,” Dr. H. A. Winkelmann, vice-president, 
Drvden Rubber Company, discussed the developments 
in automotive rubber goods manufacture, suggested 
that manufacturers and suppliers of raw materials to 
the rubber industry assist in improving the “working 
tools” so that further development can be made, and 
urged continued cooperation between the automotive 
engineer and the rubber technologist. 

In discussing development, during which he cited 
sponge rubbers expanded with carbon dioxide and 
nitrogen gas, as well as latex sponge, as excellent 
examples, Dr. Winkelmann pointed out defects still 
to be overcome by technologists before additional 
major developments may be made in automotive rubber 
products. In this connection, he said that to find pro 
tection against sunlight and ozone has been and still is 
a problem and suggested the Rubber Division appoint 
a committee to study ways and means of conducting 
a cooperativ e research program to develop some fun- 
damental facts on sunlight aging. He also said that 
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there was definite need in the rubber industry for a 
softening or peptizing material, effective in small 
amounts, that will result in softer stocks after vul- 
canization. There is need, too, for an accelerator that 
is safe enough to handle at high curing speeds and yet 
will cure rapidly enough to avoid collapse in open 
steam for extruded and molded products. 

Turning to reclaimed rubber, Dr. Winkelmann 
stated that there never was a time when improvements 
or modifications of reclaimed rubber are as greatly 
needed as they are today. The only change has been a 
cleaner material due to better refining, but otherwise 
reclaimed rubber is still basically similar in manufac- 
ture to the processes established many years ago, he 
said. The ideal reclaim should be uniformly devul- 
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canized and less nervy, have better milling properties 
and higher tensile strength, and should show some re- 
duction in sulfur content to permit true compatibility 
or solution in the rubber, in his opinion. 

On the subject of fillers, the speaker said that there 
is a definite field for a natural or synthetic low grav- 
ity filler. The rubber industry is also looking for a 
mold lubricant which will not be absorbed by the 
rubber, which will adhere to the mold so the film will 
not be disturbed during the flow of the stock, and 
which will not accumulate in the mold. In concluding 
his talk, Dr. Winkelmann left the thought that it may 
be possible for the automotive engineers to ease up 
on certain portions of the present specifications for 
automotive rubber goods and substitute a_ service 


Candid Camera Shots at the Detroit Meeting 


Harlan A. Depew 

(American Zinc), Har- 

vey Doering (Ford), A. 

E. Warner (C. P. 
Hall). 


Bruce J. Silver (N. J. 
Zinc), J. W. Temple 
(U. S. Rubber) , George 
Sackett (Goodyear) , 
Fred Thorn (Garlock 
Packing). 


J. J. Tumpeer (Wish- 


nick-Tumpeer), Peter 
P. Pinto (The Rubber 
Age). 


J. W. Ayers (C. K. 
Williams), L. M. Free- 
man (Goodrich). 


George Sackett (Good- 
year), Harold Gray 
(Goodrich). 














A. |. Brandt (Philadel- 
phia Rubber Works), 
C. P. Hall (C. P. Hall 
Co.), €. B. Curtis 
(Vanderbilt). 


C. A. Bartle (DuPont), 
Dave C. Scott, Jr 
(Scott). 


Harry Hoffman (Du- 

Pont), E. T. Handley 

(Firestone, Switzer- 
land). 


Jack Kirschner (Dry- 
den), R. P. Dinsmore 
(Goodyear), F. W. 
Frerichs (Cupples) , 
Carl E. Frick (Van 
Cleef Bros.). 


T. A. Bulifant (Bar- 
rett), Wm. A. Steinle 
(U. S. Rubber). 
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4) 
specification The re such action would be a 
savil n produc 

\ paper on “Testing Rubber Automotive Parts,” 
by An W. Oakleaf of U.S. Rubber Products, In 
ended the round-ta ession. Mr. Oakleaf described, 
with the aid of slid shear, rocking, probe (or screw 
driver), break, and detlection tests on motor mount 
ngs; CTOW Al rat ind hardness tests on steering 
wheels ; compressio1 t tests for spring bumpers and 
other automotive rubber products; shore durometer 
tests et He raised thi question whether all of the 
various types of compression tests could not be com 
bined into one standard method. Mr. Oakleaf also 
urged the automotive engineers to specify only such 
tests for which there was a definite reason and avoid 
the inclusion of superfluous tests so that compounders 
of rubber products would be in a better position to 
furnish them with proper materials 


Tuesday afternoon was spent by delegates to the 


meeting in visiting factories of interest in the Detroit 
area. By far the largest group visited the new tire 
plant of the Ford Motor Company, although the steel 
mill of the company was listed in the program. Ford's 


tire plant is already in operation, producing approxi 


mately 2,400 tires per day. Other groups visited the 
research labor tories of the (;eneral \lotors Corpo 
ration and the tire and automotive division of U.S 


Rub CT Products, In 


The entertainment feature of the meeting was the 
banquet held in the Ballroom of the Book-( adillac 
Hotel on Monday evening, attended by approximately 


\n excellent dinner was 
served, while a number of variety acts were presented. 
Ihe following concerns made contributions to the 


350 members and visitors 


fund which made possible the entertainment 

American Zinc Sales Co., Binney & Smith Co., 
Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co., Continental Carbon Co., 
EF. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Emery Industries, 
Inc., General Atlas Carbon Co., C. P. Hall Co., J. M. 
Huber. init : \lonsanto ( hemical ... Moore & Mun 
ger, Naugatuck Chemical, N. J]. Zine Sales Co., Pe 
quanoc Rubber Co., St. Joseph Lead Co., A. Schra 
der’s Son, Stamford Rubber Supply Co., Standard 
Chemical Co., Superior Zine Corp., Thiokol Corp.., 
Titanium Pigment Corp., United Carbon Co., U. S 
Rubber Reclaiming Co., R. T. Vanderbilt Co., C. K 
Williams & Co., Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., and the 
Xvlos Rubber Con pan 


German Imports of Latex 


~ ee I. the in position oOo! the tax on imports ot rub 
KJ ber into Germany, the official trade returns have 
reported separately the amounts of rubber entered at 
various rates of duty Under this system latex up to 
and including 46° concentration, 46 to 66° concen 
tration, and 66 to 81% concentration is dutiable at dif 
ferent rates \ny concentrate of more than 81% is 
dutiable at the ordinary rate for rubber. The resulting 
he first indication from official sources 


Statistics give 
as to the volume of imports of latex into Germany, ac 
cording to the Leather and Rubber Division of the De 
partment of Commerce [hese imports amounted to 
373 tons for the low concentrates, 928.5 metric 
tons tor the middle class. and 386.6 metric tons for the 
high concentrates, during the six months from June 
through November, 1937 Che total is equal to 1.660 
long tons, and accounts tor 3 3% ot total imports of 
crude rubber into Germany for the six-month period 
Imports of latex increased in each month during the 
period. Based on these figures, Germany apparently 
now ranks third in consumption of latex 


2 metri 
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Rubber in Noise Reduction 
gwen KRS and architects are frequently con 


4 tronted with the problem of reducing the notse 
generated by water systems, such as the noise of a 
hissing tap which is often conveyed considerable dis 
e hum of circulating pumps which is often 


tances or th 

transmitted to the radiators in a heating system. Rub 
ber was recently used in an interesting application to 
reduce such noise, according to a recent issue of 
/ ngtneerindg | he method to be described Was adopted 
for reducing noise which arose from vibration con 
veyed from the hot-water circulating pumps to the 
radiators in the Acoustics Laboratory of the National 
Physical Laboratory at London, England. 

Calculation indicated that inserting a rubber tubs 
in the water pipe should provide insulation against 
sound conduction both through the water and through 
the pipe walls. The length of the insert was deemed 
important, since a greater length is necessary for low 
frequencies than for high frequencies. In other words, 
while a rubber insert a few inches long provides good 
insulation against water hiss (a high frequency sound) 
a greater length appears to be necessary to provide 
insulation against low-frequency hum, 

Theretore, the treatment adopted was to cut out 
approximately 3 feet of the main outflow and return 
pipes at points near the pump and to substitute a 
length of canvas-reinforced rubber hose. To obtain 
a figure for the value of this treatment, measurements 
were made of the actual vibration of the water pipes 
in the building before and after the rubber hose was 
inserted. The vibration was measured at a number 
of points along the pipes because its amplitude was 
found to fluctuate considerably presumably due to 
wave formation in the water and pipe walls. It was 
found that on an average the intensity of the vibration 
was reduced about 95%, ie., by approximately 13 
decibels, which was sufficient in this case to render the 
hum inaudible 

During these experiments, the opportunity was 
taken of measuring the vibration-insulating value of 
a pipe junction in which a rubber washer had been 
inserted between the flanges and the clamping bolts 
had been insulated with rubber washers under the 
nuts and bolt heads. This type of junction, however, 
was found to have an undetectable insulating value 


Giant Rubber-Lined Tank 


RUBBER-LINED tank for hydrochloric acid 
A service, with a capacity of 120,000 gallons, be 
lieved to be the largest ever constructed for this type 
of service, was recently installed in the plant of the 
Consolidated Chemical Industries at lort Worth, 
lexas. The tank is of welded steel plate construction, 
measures 26 feet in diameter and 25 feet in height, 
and is lined with a 3/16-inch thickness of ‘Triflex,” 
the special lining material featured by the B. F 
Goodrich Company. “Triflex” lining is of 3-ply con 
struction embodying the advantages of both hard and 
soft rubber. The tank is equipped with special built-in 
expansion joints to prevent cracking or buckling 

The major problem of lining the tank was the vul 


canization process, since it was necessary to line it 
in the field due to its tremendous size. Vulcanization 
was accomplished by covering the outside of the tank 
with fabric to retard radiation, then filling the tank 
with water which was brought to the boiling point 
by injecting live steam. Sufficient steam was provided 
to hold the water at the boiling point until vulcaniza- 
tion was completed. 
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Progress of 
Committee D-1l1 on Rubber Products 


Extension of Work into Important New Fields and Actions 
to Start Work in the Near Future Considered at Meeting 


XTENSION of its work into important fields 
not now covered and actions to start work 
in the near future were approved by members 
of Committee D-11 on Rubber Products of the 
American Society for Testing Materials at a meet- 
ing held in Rochester, New York, during A.S.T.M. 
Committee Week, March 7 to 11. One of the new 


fields involves sponge rubber and Louis P. Gould, 


compounding chemist, Miller Rubber Division, B. 
F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio, has_ been 
named chairman of a sub-committee to develop 
and standardize methods of testing. Arthur W. 
Carpenter, also with Goodrich, and secretary of 
Committee D-11 on Rubber Products, advises that 
the Committee will be glad to hear from those 
interested in membership in the new sub-commit 
tee. 

An excellent organization meeting of the recently- 
formed sub-committee dealing with hard rubber, 
functioning under the chairmanship of W. H. Juve, 
consulting rubber technologist, 124 Clemmer Ave- 
nue, Akron, Ohio, was held. Three sections were 
appointed: the first to undertake the standardiza- 
tion of chemical tests of hard rubber, the second 
to investigate methods of determining physical 
properties, and the third to standardize proced- 
ures for measuring electrical properties. A _ de- 
tailed list of important requirements for hard rub- 
ber has been drawn up and will serve as a basis 
for further study by the sub-committee. 

The importance of work in the field of hard 
rubber is recognized because of its rather wide 
spread use in such fields as electric storage bat 
teries, telephone and telegraph work, radio panels, 
chemical research, and rubber-lined pipes and tanks. 
The sub-committee already includes a number of 
outstanding technologists and well-known experts 
among whom, in addition to Chairman Juve, are 
the following: E. R. Dillehay (Richardson), H. J. 
Flikkie (Goodrich), W. E. Glaney (Hood), D. E. 
Jones (American Hard Rubber), F. S. Malm (Bell 
Telephone Labs.), C. P. Morgan (Vulcanized Rub- 
ber), J]. B. Evans (Westinghouse Air Brake), C. 
C. Rose (Willard Storage Battery), and C. C. Wal- 
lace (Electric Storage Battery). Also included on 
the sub-committee are representatives of the Bu- 
reau of Engineering of the United States Navy. 


Development of Abrasion Standards 


\nother important announcement at the meet- 
ing was that of the development of a source of 
supply for standard reference samples having cer 
tified abrasion properties. The committee feels 
that the availability of abrasion standards is an im- 
portant accomplishment which will be of consid- 
erable service to many interests in the industry. 
Experience and studies with the samples during 
the past six months have indicated they can be 
maintained within + 5 per cent. This is consid- 
ered an unusual result for a mechanical service test 
of this nature. 


Because of constructive criticism of revisions 
proposed last year in the specifications for fire hose 
(D 296) the changes were modified and are to be 
recommended to the Society. It is planned to seg- 
regate the tests and chemical analyses and include 
suitable reference to appropriate standards. In or 
der to make the present methods of test for trans 
mission belting (D 378) applicable to all types of 
belting, especially for grain elevator and conveyor 
use, revisions are being developed. Changes in the 
existing test methods and specifications for wire 
are being worked on with especial attention to par- 
ticular materials and also to tests for determining 
resistance to moisture and ozone action. 


Other Recommendations and Changes 


Work on valves and packings is to be renewed 
with a general review of existing specifications and 
the initiation of suitable test methods for this type 
of material. The committee felt it desirable to 
recommend a change in the title of the methods of 
physical testing of rubber products (general re- 
quirements D 15) to read “methods of sample 
preparation for physical testing of rubber prod- 
ucts.” In these methods the committee plans to 
incorporate requirements for gasoline used in sep 
arating rubber from the fabric. 

Revisions in the specifications for fire hose 
(ID 296) have necessitated certain modifications in 
the methods of chemical analysis (D 297). The 
sub-group in charge of this work is also active 
in studies of analytical procedures for determining 
copper, manganese and sulfur; considerable data 
is being obtained and studies of the amounts of 
these three elements present are being carried on 
spectroscopically. 

The committee is continuing with a_ further 
study of life tests involving effect of pressure on 
the air pressure heat method (D 454). More sci- 
entific studies are being outlined. A new section 
is to be formed to study the effect of sunlight and 
artificial light aging on rubber. One of the first 
aims of this work is standardizing a method for 
conducting exposure tests. In the field of hard- 
ness testing, work will be undertaken to determine 
the desired requirements for a portable hardness 
testing instrument in order that instrument manu 
facturers may have helpful information. The com 
mittee will continue actively its program involving 
oil resistance, and plans to appoint sections to study 
the physical properties of rubber after immersion 
in liquids. 

A study of viscosity of liquid rubber products 
is being continued with a series of round-robin 
tests on two methods which appear to be most ac- 
ceptable. These two tests will be evaluated to de- 
termine which seems best. In cooperation with 
the Rubber Division of the American Chemical So- 
ciety and the Research Association of British Rub- 
ber Manufacturers, the committee will study meth- 
ods for the examination of latex. 
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New Equipment 





Latex Dipping Tank 


PU HE tank illustrated herewith is one especially 
designed for latex dipping work with provi 
sions for agitating as well as taking off coagulated 


latex imc yuh) les \ means OT 





manufactured by the Miami Boiler and Machine 


Co., 764 Miami Stree \kron, Ohio Made oft 
heavy yrauvge met | the tank 1s ilable in sizes 
from 18 to 24 inches wide and 36 to 48 inches long 
in the dipping compartment he agitator consists 


ot a suitably mounted motor with reduction geat 
and paddle Before use the inside is painted with 
al special paint to resist the action of the latex. 
Che latest model of this tank comes equipped with 
a stainless steel coating on the inside down to be 
low the latex level to prevent rust 


Portable Cooling Unit 


\ PORTABLE cooling unit for use in baths or 
[ tanks where bath temperature is to be maintained 
it or below roo temperature with an accuracy of 


plus-minus 1° C., has been introduced by the American 


Instrument Co., Silver Spring, Maryland. It is said to 





be especially advantageous for warm weathet operation 


of constant t mperature baths The unit consists of a 
suitable refrigerator unit fitted with a cooling coil and 
expansion valve [he refrigerator is mounted in a 


perforated metal housing. The cooling coil is connected 


to the refrigerator by seamless flexible metal tubing 


skimming It 1s 
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Book Reviews 





Graphic Routes to Greater Profits. By John W. Esterline 
Published by the Esterline-Angus Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
8% x11 in 320 pp. $3.00 


The author, an industrial engineer for many years befors 
entering the business of manufacturing electrical instru- 
ments, has written an extremely interesting book on the 


use of graphic instruments in increasing the productive 


apacity and the efficiency of industry. Conclusive proot 
is provided by the inclusion of more than 250 case studies, 
each cove g distinct problem, giving the procedure fol 
wed, the graphic charts obtained, and the _ solution 


reached in every instance Problems of power, machines, 


esse nen, and research are covered in five separate 
divisions One of the case studies covers “Graphic Instru 
nents tor Acceptance Tests of a Rubber Mill.” Mention 
f rubber plants and rubber goods is made in tw ir three 
the asecs | ich Cant study 1S numbered seriall and 
ire ss-indexes Rubber engineers and executives 
n ) ‘k of special interest and value from the 
tandpoint f instruction and reterencs 


Rubber Producing Companies—1938. Mincing Lane Tea 


and Rubb Share Brokers’ Association, Ltd., Plantatior 
House Mincing Lane, London, E.( 3, England 
54% x8 in. 608 pp. England: 7s, 6d. United States: $2.25 
This directory, the 25th edition of its kind, contains ar 


alphabetical list of all rubber producing companies in the 
Middle East (and a few others not in that territory) witl 


suc] iIntormation as directors, office Ss, secretaries, author 
ized capital, purchase price, accounts, dividends, area, et 
given for each separate company In addition, there are 


+1 


alphabetical lists of both secretaries and directors, the lat 


ter indicating company connections 


The South American Handbook—1938. Edited by Howell 
Davies Published in Great Britain Available from H 
W. Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., New York City 


44%4x7 in. 698 pp. $1.00 


Chis handbook—the 15th edition—has a double function 
It is designed to give the trader a complete picture of 
each separate republic in Latin America, from Mexico i 
the north to Tierra del Fuego in the south It also caters 
to the traveler in that it furnishes intormation on hotels, 
History, 


esources, customs, and other intormation 


transportation facilities, excursions, sights, et 
idmiunistration, 


Is given on ea country. It 1s of special interest to com 


panies exporting products to South America 
e 


British Plastics Year Book—1938. Plastics ress, Ltd., 19 


Ludgate Hill, London, E. C. 4, England ( x 9 in 598 

pp. England 15s. United States: $4.25 

This is the eighth volume of the handbook and guide 
to the plastics industry It is divided into 9 sections: Edi 
torial, Names and Addresses, Proprietary Names, Material, 


Plant and Equipment, Manutactured Products, \ssocia 
tions, Who's Who in the Plastics Industry, and Data 
labs facilitate use of the directory The Editorial Sec 

yn includes several articles, written by authorities, which 


trace the progress made by various typ¢ 1f plastics in the 


* 
1938 Year Book. The Tire and Rim Association, Inc 
N _ . Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 8%x11 in 110 


pp S?.00 


} 


Completely revised and brought up-to-date, this book 
presents the latest standards and recommendations of the 
lire and Rim Association as regards loads and inflations, 
rim contours, tire and rim combinations, valve equipment, 
ete \ll types of tires are covered 
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Principles of Organic Chemistry. By H. P. Starck. Printed 
in Great Britain. Available from Chemical Publishing 
Co., Inc., 148 Lafayette St.. New York City. 5% x 8 in. 


6604 pp $5.00. 


This book is divided into two distinct sections: theor- 
etical and practical organic chemistry. In his endeavor to 
give the student—for whom the book is primarily written 

a sound foundation which will enable him to go on to 
further studies, whether in chemistry, biochemistry, or 
other subjects, the author has curtailed much unnecessary 
information and presents the underlying principles as 
clearly as possible. While treatment of the subject is not 
exhaustive, the author has selected the more important 
points from larger works and embodied them in his book 
\ complete subject index is included 


Proceedings of the Fortieth Annual Meeting. In Two 
Parts. American Society for Testing Materials, 260 S 
Philadelphia, Penna. 6 x 9 in. 2072 pp. (1365 


pp. and 707 pp., respectively). $5.50 for each part in stiff 


sroad St., 


paper cover, 


Part I of the 1937 Proceedings contains reports of 45 
committees, including that of Committee D-11 on Rubber 
Products, outlining important standardization and research 


work. It also contains 118 specifications and tests prepared 
for the first time last year or revised, as well as the presi 
dential address of Dr. A. C. Fieldner on “Fuels of Today 
and Tomorrow.” Part II contains 47 technical papers, in 
cluding discussions in most instances, in addition to the 
Edgar Marburg Lecture on “Plastics.” 
@ 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Blue Book—1913-1938. National 


Association of Waste Material Dealers, Inc., Times 


Building, New York City. 7% x10% in. 408 pp. $5.00 

Commemorating the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
N.A.W.M.D., this book is actually a comprehensive direc- 
tory of the waste material industry It contains all the 
classifications and trade customs of the industry, many of 
which the Association formulated. Of special interest, 1s 
a series of historical sketches of the individual companies 
in the business, as well as one of the Association itself 
There are also special sections devoted to information tor 

se engaged in foreign trade, wood pulp, transportation, 
tatistics, and miscellaneous informatior The directory 


1s exceptionally well compiled and printed 





Booklets, Catalogs, etc. 





Tire and Rubber Survey. (TZ3). Poor’s Publishing C¢ 
Babson Park Ave., Wellesley, Mass. 8x10% in. 20 pp 


$5.00 (to non-subscribers) 


This report, one of the series of industry and investment 
surveys regularly conducted by the company for its sub- 
scribers, discusses the outlook of the tire and rubber indus- 
try for the early future, and also reviews the activities of 
the previous yeat \ number of charts and statistical 
tables covering crude rubber shipments, imports, consump- 
tion, etc., are included. The stock situation of 9 rubber 
manufacturers, one machinery company, and one crude 


rubber producer, is also analyzed 


* 
Micronex W-6 Beads. (Chat No. 25). Binney & Smith 
Co., 41 East 42nd St., New York City. 8%x11 in. 


10 pp 

The results of laboratory studies designed to present a 
quantitative preliminary evaluation of the new Micronex 
W-6 Beads in comparison with Standard Micronex Beads, 
and the comparison of both with a good processing rubber 
black from another source which has been described as an 
all-purpose material, are given in this report. Advantages 
of the new beads as well as the standard beads, indicated 
by these results, are pointed out. Photographs, tables, 
and charts are liberally used in the report. 
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Gastex Compounds of Varied Hardness. (Lab. Report No. 
101). General Atlas Carbon Co., 60 Wall St., New York 
City. 9x12 in. 

Strip and channel rubber products are items on which 
quite a range of hardness is specified by consumers. In 
an endeavor to cover a widespread range of hardness for 
strip and channel type compounds, General Atlas con- 
ducted a study on a basic compound to which Gastex and 
Brown Rubber Substitute were added in various quantities. 
This report includes a chart which shows the hardness 
plotted against the amounts of Gastex and Brown Rubber 
Substitute used in the formula, a dotted line indicating the 
probable durometer hardness to be obtained when using 
the particular combination of Gastex and Brown Rubber 
Substitute shown. Other data—tensile, elongation, modu 
lus, and elasticity—is also given. 


On the System Latex-Colloidal Clay. By J. A. Plaizier 
and A. van Rossem. The Rubber Foundation, 182 Heer- 
engracht, Amsterdam, Holland. 6% x 9\% in. 12 pp 


This booklet, a reprint of the paper delivered by the 
authors at the International Rubber Congress in Paris 
last June, gives the results of investigations on the increase 
of the viscosity, the decrease of the stickiness of dried 
latex films, the reinforcement of rubber by colloidal clay, 
and the flocculation of the system latex-colloidal clay. 
Che Foundation has also made available the same reprint 
in French. 

* 

Aerosol Wetting Agents. American Cyanamid and Chem- 
ical Corp., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 6x9 
in. 32 pp. 

Description, properties and uses of the four types of 
Aerosol Wetting Agents featured by American Cyanamid 
are given in this booklet. Such data as chemical composi- 
tion, surface tension, wetting power, non-toxicity, emulsi 
fying power, stability in acids, etc., is included. Various 
formulas are also included 


ry 
News About du Pont Rubber Chemicals. (March, 1938) 


Rubber Chemicals Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 6x9! in. 


Chis latest issue of the DuPont house organ includes 
Report No. 38-3 on “Tire Compounding” and a reprint of 
Part II of “Chemistry and You,” the series of articles cur 
rently appearing in Popular Mechanics Magazin lr! 
tire report contains a number of suggested formulas, to 
gether with test results 

a 


Properties and Uses of Bostik Industrial Cements. B. 2 

Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 6 x 9% in. 40 pp 

As indicated by the title, the properties and uses of the 
company’s extensive line of rubber and neoprene cements are 
described in this spirally-bound booklet. Such information as 
adherence value, flexibility of bond, water resistance and oil 
resistance 1s given. Methods of application are also dis 
cussed 

” 


Hancock Blow-Off Valves. (Bulletin 8500). Hancock Valve 
Division of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., Bridge 
port, Conn. 8% x 11 in. 4 pp. 

This is the first bulletin to be issued describing the com 
pany’s new blow-off valve featuring the “blo-deflector,” a pro 
tecting lip that is said to effectively prevent leakage and to in 
crease the valve’s wear resistance. Specifications are in 
cluded. 

- 


Vansul Color Chart. Vansul, Inc., 112 Broad St., New 

York City. 

Various rubber specimens—in yellow, rose, violet, blue 
and bright green—are attached to this color chart, with 
printed information given in each case on the results to be 
expected from each master batch color. A new price list, 
effective March 15, 1938, covering the Vansul Master Batch 
Colors, is attached. 
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Editorial Comment 


A 
Si ted st increasing toll 

1937 Taxes and | which Federal, state ind 

S ounty taxes icVv\ on tiie 
Comparisons profits of rubber manufac- 
urers is indicated by a re 

view of those paid by Goodyear, Firestone and Good 
rich For 1937 Goodyear paid $12,799,000, Firestone 
$10,400,000, and Goodrich $8,400,000, amounting to 
combined taxes for all three of $31,599,000 Chis 
compares with sol $3,534,000 paid by (,oodyear 1 


1929, $1,609,000 paid by Firestone in 1932, and $1, 


870,000 paid by Goodrich in 1932 \lthough con 
sideration must be given to the total amount of sales 
made by each company in the respective years, still, 
need more ve said about the need tor altering the tax 
structure 

° 


fe interesting suggestion 
d was made. by J. M. 


Slattery, manager of Fisk 


Program for 
Cotton Research 


lire’s cotton and rubber de 
partment, last month when 


he proposed that the government institute a research 
program to discover why cotton raised in the United 
States varies so widely in quality from year to year. 
Mr. Slattery pointed out that American cotton tarm- 
ers are losing approximately $10,000,000 annually to 
foreign growers because of their apparent inability to 


produce a consistently uniform long staple cotton 


There is litthe question that American tire manutac- 
turers would preter to secure their complete cotton re 
quirements in this country ()n the other hand, there 


can be no argument that these manufacturers must 


have cotton of repeated uniformity in order to build 


I 
passenger car and truck tires. They can 


hardly be blamed, therefore, for importing long staple 


satety imto 


otton from Egypt and other countries where the gov 


~ I 
ernments cooperate with producers to introduce newer 
varieties to keep pace with the world demand for a 


standard ony 


~ 


staph cotton 

There is wide discrepancy in the quality of domestic 
cotton crops almost trom year to vear For instance, 
as Mr. Slattery points out, the crop of 1931-32 was 


1 > 


excepuiol lly poor while that of 1934-35 was excellent. 


Certainly with all the money it is spending in the agri- 
cultural field, the government could easily provide 


funds for the establishment of the research program 
yroperly handled, would un 


suggested 1, | 
doubtedly result in the retention of all tire cotton busi- 


ness in this country by American farmers. $10,000.- 


000 a vear is certainly a goal worth aiming for. 


Colonel Charles E. Speaks, president of Fisk Tire, 
has offered the full cooperation of his company’s lab 
oratories in any research program established by the 
government. The experience of Fisk tire builders and 
technologists would prove invaluable. We are certain 
that the other tire manufacturers would also gladly 
offer their experience and their laboratories to the tul- 
fllment of such a program. 


UBBER chemists and 
technologists should be 


Propose New 
Patent Law 


particularly interested in the 
efforts of the current Con 
gress to pass an amendment 
\ bill is now pending ““To Provide 
Of special 


to the patent law. 
for the Compulsory Licensing of Patents.”’ 
importance is a provision which will limit the exclusive 
right of any patent to only three years after the patent 
grant. \fter three years any company which can 
satisfactorily prove that it is in a financial position to 
make use of the patent and that such use will react to 
the public interest can secure a license under the patent 
on a royalty basis. 

Under the present patent law the inventor has the 
exclusive right to maintain and use his invention for 


> 


17 years. Should this time limit be shortened to 3 
vears it would undoubtedly stifle research in both the 
applied and pure sciences, since there would be prac- 
tically no profit incentive for research with its inci- 
dental and often high costs. Few manufacturers would 
even contemplate investing in process or product pat- 
ents if competitors could secure the results at no 
greater costs than royalties. 

The bill, of course, is proposed by those who belie, e 
that it will aid the small business man by controlling 
large business and monopolistic trusts. But, as pointed 
out in a recent issue of the News Edition of Industrial 
& Engineering Chemistry, the inevitable result of a 
patent permitting only three years of exclusive use 
would be the secret uses of invention by industry which 
is a worse form of monopoly than patents. Under the 
present law a full disclosure of the invention is avail- 
able to interested parties at all times, while the in- 
vention itself becomes public property at the end of the 
17-year time limit permitted. 

Che new regulations to be incorporated in the patent 
law are contained in Bill H.R. 9259. Rubber chemists, 
technologists and engineers would do well to secure a 
copy of the proposed legislation and apply the new 
terms to their own status. Familiarity with the pro- 
posal would undoubtedly lead to vigorous protests. 
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REPORT INCREASE 
IN 1937 EXPORTS 


— 


‘olume Gains Are Recorded in Tire, 
Footwear, Mechanicals, and Other 
Groups, with Unit Values Higher 
in Practically All Product Types 


Exports of rubber and gutta-percha 
products from the United States dur- 
1937 were valued at $32,084,374, an 


increase in value of 36.8% over prod 


Ing 


ucts exported in the previous year 
which were valued at $23,448,748, ac 
cording to the Leather and Rubber 
Division, Bureau of Foreign and Dom 
estic Commerce, Washington, D. C 
Although price trends on the average 
were upward, unit values increasing by 
7.4%, the increase in volume in 1937 
over 1936 is estimated at 27.5%. The 
following comparative statistics indicate 
the increases recorded in various manu- 
factures: 

Tire Group: trom $11,965,065 in 1936 
to $15,838,408 in 1937, an increase of 


324%; volume percentage increases 
were 384% in bus and truck casings, 
13.2% in other auto casings, 44% in 
inner tubes, and 18.9% in value of tire 
repair materials. 
Footwear Group: trom $773,338 to 
$1,168,197, an iftcrease of 51.1 
ume percentage increases were 60.7% in 
boots, 25.7% in shoes and overshoes, 


83.5% in canvas rubber-soled shoes, 
58.1% in soles, 16.7% in heels, 44.6% in 
rubber soling and toplift sheets 


Mechanicals Show Big Gain 
Mechanicals Group: from $4,059,384 
to $5,443,437, or 34.1%; 


creases were 19% in insulating tape, 


volume in- 
50.6% in belting, 24.4% in hose and 
tubing, 15.7% in packings and gaskets, 
but a decrease of 20.7% in mats, mat- 
ting, tiling and flooring. 

Increases in value were also shown 
by other groups, rubberized fabrics ad 
vancing from $727,002 in 1936 to $1,- 
104,225, or 51.9%, in 1937; specialties 
trom $1,933,821 to $2,549,623, or 31.8%; 
hard rubber manufactures from $464,- 
506 to $606,931, or 30.7%: semi-manu- 
factured products from $2,139,111 to 
$3,009,181, or 71.5%; and gutta-percha 
manufactures from $268,929 to $310, 
362, an increase of 15.4%. 

The gain of 36.8% for all types of 
rubber and gutta-percha products in 
1937 over the previous year is reported 


to be considerably out of line with 





Complete Sets Available 
( \\ 


treasurer, Rubber Division, A.C.S., 


Christensen, secretary- 
advises that he has five complete 
sets of Rubber Chemistry & Tech- 
nology, official publication of the 
Division, from Volume 1 to 10, 
inclusive, available for sale. Any 
one interested in the purchase of 
these sets should 
with Mr. Christensen, c/o Rul 
Service Division, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., 1012 Sec 
ond National Building, \kron, 
Ohio 


communicate 
ber 


Laboratories 











gains reported by other rubber goods 
exporting countries, although exports 
from Canada during 1937 increased in 
about the same proportion. 


Seeks High Court Ruling 

In a formal plea on March 25, the 
Federal Trade Commission asked the 
Supreme Court for a decree upholding 
its “cease and desist” order against the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, 
Akron. The plea seeks reversal of the 
decision by the Sixth Circuit Court of 
Appeals which refused to recognize the 
validity of the F.T.C.’s order because 
Goodyear cancelled its contract with 
Sears-Roebuck, the terms of which ex- 
tended “preferential prices” to the mail 
order company according to the Com- 
mission’s complaint, and _ therefore 
“ceased the practice complained 
against.” The F.T.C., in carrying the 
case to the Supreme Court, based its 
action on the statement that the lower 
court’s argument does not hold because 
there is nothing to prevent Goodyear 
from resuming the practice in the fu 
ture No decision is expected for some 
time 


Thiokol Moves to Trenton 


The Thiokol Corporation has moved 
its general offices and laboratory from 
Yardsville, N. J., to 870 North Clinton 
Avenue, Trenton, N. J. The new loca- 
tion occupies part of the old Murray 
Rubber Company plant. Thiokol, the 
polysulfide rubber sold by the company, 
is now being made for it by the Dow 
at Midland, Mich. 


Chemical Company 


STOCKHOLDERS GET 
LITCHFIELD REPORT 


Further Decentralization Essential 
Unless Wage Adjustments Are 
Made in Akron and Improved 
Efficiency Restored, Is Claimed 


The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany will further decentralize its Akron 
operations unless “adjustments are 
made in Akron wage rates” and unless 
“compensating factors of improved efh- 
ciency return to our Akron operations,” 
P. W. Litchfield, president, told stock- 
holders at the company’s annual meet 
ing held in Akron on March 28. He 
said that production efficiency in the 
past had compensated for Akron’s high 
wage rate but that the compensating 
factor had largely disappeared under 
the pressure of organizational activity 
among rubber workers in the Akron 
area. He also stated that unless wage 
rates were adjusted and improved efh 
ciency secured, further decentralization 
could not be avoided. 

Turning to the business side of the 
picture, Mr. Litchfield said that the vol- 
ume of business in certain lines of the 
rubber manufacturing industry is not 
expected to be entirely unsatisfactory 
for the remaining months of the current 
year. He predicted that although the 
number of renewal tire units sold this 
vear would be less than in 1937, it was 
likely that the tonnage would exceed the 
amount sold in the previous year. This 
is due to the fact that the new cars 
and trucks require heavier tires than 
in former years. 


Farm Field Looks Good 


original equipment 
tires, which reached a new high level of 
23,200,000 units last year, will be sub- 
stantially lower in 1938 than for the 
previous vear, said the Goodyear execu- 


The volume of 


tive, but prospects for sales of pneu- 
matic tires for tractors and farm im 
plements appear good. He revealed that 
the new Jackson, Michigan, plant, 
which will have a capacity of 6,000 
passenger car tires and 1,500 truck tires 
a day, will begin operations in June, if 
not earlier. 

Earlier in the month, while attending 
a sales conference in New York City, 
Mr. Litchfield said that the tire price 
situation would remain stable and that 
crude rubber prices would hold around 
current levels or show some increase. 





N. Y. RUBBER GROUP 
HOLDS SPRING MEETING 
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Wie? 
Slomon Enlarges Plant 
Ira L. Slon nanufacture 
nplete ling oO rubber and the 
ements, has creased the frontag: t 
ullding 30 feet making the plant 
1) x 100 feet. His organization recently 
ipleted its twenty-fifth anniversary 


THE RUBBER 


LOS ANGELES HOLDS 


“GOODRICH NIGHT” 


Approximately 120 members 


attended the regular mor 
meeting of the Los Angeles 
Rubber Division, A.C.S., held on 


the 


guests 


SB te 
. it} 


fair Hotel at Los Angeles. In keeping 
with recent plans to have several meet 
ings sponsored by the argel rubber 
manufacturers, the meeting was known 
as “Goodrich Night’, the sponsor be 
ng the B. F. Goodri Company 
Although Chairman Ed Royal opened 
the meeting, the gavel wa turned 
ver to W R. Hucks, f Goodricl 
who presided over the progran 

H. Walter Grote nited Carbon) 
entertained the meeting h several 
if his sleight-of-hand t d other 
teats f legerdemalt n ynplete 
development of Goodr new nor 
skid tire was shown in a 1 picture 
titled “Weather Pert { \ eC 
nd picture illustrate ( ( the 
‘De-icer” developed | ( to 
airplane us 

On display at the meeting w the 
world’s largest airplane ( ecently 
built by Goodricl Che giant tire 
weighs approximatel 100 pounds, ts 
65 inches in diameter rving 
capacity ot 30,000 p ne ind=ssre 
juired the use¢ f 45 mile of tabric in 
its constructior \ G repre 
sentative al gave the y r 
interesting tacts I the use of rubber 
in the handling of the 200-inch reflect 
ing lens now being grou t the Cal 
forn Institute of Te nology 
Pasadena 

During the business si n, several 
proposed changes in thi ynstitution 


were unanimously apy Karl ( 
Brooks, speaking for the Golf Con 
mittee, announced plans for a tourna 
ment to be held or Saturday, April 
16, either at the Flintridg Potre 
pr lf courses | wo door izes, e€ac h 
consisting of a desk set. were won by 
Carl Stentz (Arrowhe id Rubber) and 


P. F. Mekeal (Desser Tire & 
respectively The Spe ial prize for 
: - 4 


evening, a white-wa non-skid tire, 
was won by John Hoerget \. Schra 
der’s Son) 

The May meeting, to be held in the 
Hotel Mavyfa r I uesday May 3, 
will be the last indo meeting or the 
sCason Planned ummer events in 
clude several outdoor events. espe 
cially the annual deep sea ishing trip 
[he group now has a paid-up member 
ship of 230, the largest n record 


Chicago Meets on April 29 
William G. Nelson. of the U 
Detroit. 
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on April 29. A 


feature is 
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PROGRESS OF TIRES 
TOLD IN BROADCAST 


f 


Che first of a series of talks entitled 
“Science at Work,” 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation in 
National Re 


Canada, was fré 


sponsore d by the 


cooperation with the 
search Council of 
presented over the Canadian 
G. Stafford Whitby, 
Division of Chemistry 
Whitby discussed 


the progress of the tire under the title 


cently 
network by Dr 
director of the 
of the Council. Dr 
Tires.” 


“D..hl . . 
ot Rubber Trees t 


Dr. Whitby stressed the importance 
f the progress of the tire from the 
user's point of view, comparing the 
cost and quality between tires of 1910 
resent day. He attributed this 


ress to what he described as the 


three most important of the technical 
liscoveries, 1 e., the discovery I ac- 
celerators of vulcanization, the use of 
arbor black, and the us¢ of cord 


fabric. With regard to accelerators, he 


pointed out that they reduce the cost 


f manufacture of rubber goods by in 
creasing the volume ot goods which 
can be made in a given time with a 


given amount of equipment 


Discusses Carbon Black 


On the subject of carbon black, Dr 
W ) said at an imp tant share 
f the credit for leading the rubber 1 
dust ) appreciate the peculiar value 
ot carbot black In improving the wear 
of treads belongs to W. B. Wiegand, 
i native of Kitchener and a graduate 
| tne [ versity oO! loront Mr 
W ie I \ d e¢ I eseart 
for t ( umbian Carbon ( He re 
vealed it Mr. Wiegand when chi 
che of the Domi n Rubber Con 
pa n 19270 ide a svste t 


natic survey 


if the effects of various powders when 


blended with rubber the result of 
which was the discovery that carbon 
blac was outstanding because it has 


smaller particles than any other pow- 


der commercially 
Dr. Whitby also stated that Canada 


imports over 10,000,000 pounds of cat 


a\ ailable 


bon black a vear for rubber manufac 
ture and that the National Research 


Council has done a considerable 
amount of work’ in endeavoring to im 
prove the vields of black and mak 


feasible its production from the waste 


gas of the Turner Valley oil and gas 
field in Alberta 

Discussing the use of cord fabric, 
the speaker described the essential dif- 


ferences between cotton fabrics and 
cord fabrics, stressing the advantages 
of the 


the threads of the cord fabric can be 


latter type. He explained that 


covered with rubber more completely 
than those of 
thus reducing friction in the 


fabric, 
cotton 
layers of the tire and improving its 
life 

In summing up, Dr. Whitby stated 
that the rubber industry must be 
ranked as one of the major manufac- 
turing industries in Canada He 
pointed out that in the peak year of 
1928 the value of rubber goods pro- 
duced in Canada was $97,000,000 al- 
though it dropped to $55,000,000 in 


square-woven 


1935. He also said that in 1910 Canada 
used only 1,500 tons of crude rubber 
as compared with 26,700 tons in 1935 
In the latter year Canada was seventh 
manufacturing coun- 


among rubber 


tries 


Hold Anniversary Banquet 


\ Silver Anniversary Banquet, held 
at the Hotel Astor in New York City 
on March 16, climaxed activities mark- 
ing the 25th anniversary of the Nation- 
al Association of Waste Material 
Dealers, I Gabriel Heater, noted 
news commentator, was guest speaker 
at the banquet. \ pageant depicting 
the organization and growth of the or 
ganization, in four 
Joseph Schapiro, of S. Schapiro & Co., 
Baltimore, was re-elected president of 
the N.A.W.M.D., while Charles Haskins 
was re-elected secretary and managing 
director, a post he has held throughout 
the life of the Association Nat E. 
Berzen was re-elected president of the 


scenes, Was e21Vven 


Scrap Rubber Institute 


Plan World’s Fair Exhibit 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Delaware, will exhibit the 
“Wonder World of Chemistry” at the 
New York World’s Fair in 1939. The 
exhibit will be housed in a functional 
hy 


ulding designed to represent greatly 


magnified chemical apparatus The 


process of producing neoprene will be 
| 


snown. 
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BINNEY & SMITH TO 
REPRESENT UTILITY CO. 


\nnouncement is made of the appoint 
ment of the Binney & Smith Company, 
New York City, as export representa- 
tives of the Utility Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cudahy, Wisconsin, in all coun 
tries except United States and Canada. 

The Utility Manufacturing Company’s 
equipment is well known to 


the 


line of 
rubber manufacturers throughout 
world. It includes cutting machines tor 
tire treads, tubed stocks, and flat goods; 
slicers and washer cutters; bead cover- 
ing and flipping machines; V-belt cov- 
ering machines; and other equipment 
The Binney & Smith Company, long 
known as suppliers to the rubber indus 
try, particularly in the field of carbon 
blacks, maintains a world-wide selling 
and service organization. The addition 
of the “Utility” line is a further step in 
their policy of associating themselves 
with leading manufacturers in the field 
of materials and equipment for the 


rubber industry 


Akron Group to Meet 


The Akron Group, Rubber 
A.C.S., will hold its Spring Meeting at 
the Akron City Club on April 22. W 
H. Bradshaw, director of the Rayon 
Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., will be the guest speaker. He 
will talk on the application of rayon to 
other than textile uses. 


Division, 








PASSING OF THE OLD-FASHIONED CLINCHER TIRE 





For more than a decade after Henry 
Ford stopped building cars using clincher 
tires, the General Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, continued to produce them 
for replacement purposes. Now, how- 
ever, General Tire has called a halt to 
this production and the old-fashioned 
30 x 3%-inch clincher tire passes into 
oblivion. The illustration above shows 


the last cord clincher tire to be built 
by General Tire. Left to right are, 
Irvin Miller, an employee who helped 
build the first tire of this type eighteen 
years ago; Mrs.. Wilda R. White, who 
finished both the first and last tires 
built by the company; and C. J. Jahant, 
General vice-president, who ordered the 
first clincher tire built in 1920. 
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U.S. RUBBER VOTES 
$75,000,000 BOND ISSUE 
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Columbian Carbon Co. 


1937 Net profit amounted t 
S4.406,249 Lite taxes and harges 
equal t SX 31 ear oO 53/406 o-pa 

spital shares outstanding. This prof 
thie irgest the histo the ¢ 

ny and compares with $4,021,137, « 

$7.48 a ure the preceding yea Ne 
iles 1937 reached $15,736,247, als 

( ol il ere 13% above the sal 

‘ ted im the ey s ca Phe ( 
I evealed t ats the compa Ss pro 
ction of carbon black was 21° iho 

193 hile sl ent vere Y¥ oli 

Thermoid Company 

1937 Net profit $120,676, 
Ite inventory V t¢ dow1 i t1Za 

n and mut tv interest, « ifte 
dends paid on the $3 « ulative 
nvert le preie red stock t< le ~ 
I re ent eat n 476,388 ires 
t $l-pa I I stock | 1 
ire with net ncomie I $21 3 417 I 
17 cents a ire I 301,507 « oO! 
ires in the prey | yea 

General Cable Corp. 

For 1937: Net profit of $1,232,937, 


atter provision tor surtax and write 


i 
lown of $2,429,150, equal t 51 ents 


each or 359,003 shares of $4 Class A 
tock afte annual dividend require 
ents the 7‘ pret red stock Net 

profit in 1936 amounted to $1,654,178 

$1.64 each I the Class \ stock 
n outstandi: 


Fisk Rubber Corp. 


; ty ; 229 751 
Ne pront o DIIL, J II, 


For 1937 
compares with $243,043 m tive 
previous year Net sales amounted to 
against $13,456,555 in 1936 
(Current assets on December 31, 1937, 
vere listed at $9,977,341 and current 


labilities 


$17,607,430 


at $1,555,519, as ompared 


with $10,184,346 and $1,403,557, respec 


Anaconda Wire and Cable 


For 1937: Net income of $1,985,241, 


S448 a share, as ¢ mpared wit 
$2 289.471 im the rece lit y vea Protit 
on manutacturing operations, before 
leducting depreciation and »bsoles 


cence, amounted t $5.069.106. Cur 
rent assets as December 3l, 1937, 


f 
/ 
were shown at $12,153.12 


~/ 


American Hard Rubber Co. 


For 1937: Net profit amounted t 
$381,554, which « pares with a net 
profit f S283.288 re ted in ‘ ‘ 


THE RUBBER AGE 


Kleinert Rubber Co. 
For 1937: Net income « 


after depreciation and provision § tor 


$119,298, 
Federal taxes, which compares’ with 
$168,142 in 1936. Total assets on De 
cember 31, 1937, amounted to $3,177, 
097, as compared with $3,230,527 in the 


previous report 


O’Sullivan Rubber Co. 


For 1937: Net incom« f $60,594, 


equal to 31 cents eacl 100,000 un 


subordinated commor shares after 
preterred dividend requirements, 
which compares with profit of $52, 
137, or 22 ‘ents a share o1 the com 
mon stock in the previou Cal 


Baldwin Rubber Co. 
For 1937 Net incor 


equal to 23 cents each on 316,/57 capt 


$73,957, 
tal shares, compared with net imcome 
of $483,520, after $52,310 surtax, or 


$1.74 eacl yn 278,604 shares i 1936 








Martin Tires Continuing 

At a hearing held on March 16 in 
New York City on the company’s pe 
tition tor reorganizatior under Section 
77B of the Bankrupt Act, Judge Wil 
liam Bondy continued the Martin Cus 
tom Made Tires ( rporation, ol New 
York City and Salem, Ohio, in posses 
sion ot its properties ind assets and 
authorized the continuation of the busi 
appointing trustees \t 

the same time, the court directed that 
Sid Pike, qi ot | A. Desmond & Co., 
Inc., crude rubber brokers of New York 


Titty, who 


ness without 


Is chair1 an ol the creditor’s 
committee, supervise the operation ot 
the business so that all creditors might 
be assured of their interests. Two mem 
bers of the creditor's committee have 
een elected to the directorate of the 
company. It was also announced that 
the vene ral Ove rhe ad al d he salaries 


of all officers and employees had been 


substantially reduced Final claims of 
creditors were to have been filed at the 
othces ot Strauss, Reich and Bover, at 
torneys for Martin Custom Mad 


April 12 


Tires, 


Abandons Road Guarantee 

The case against Sears, Roebuck and 
brought 
Virginia Corporation Commis 


Company in Richmond, Virginia, 
by the 
sion, charging the mail order firm with 
operating an insurance business with- 
ut license by guaranteeing tires sold 
by the 


Dismissal was agreed upon 


company, has ee! lismissed. 


vy all parties 


after Sears, Roebuck abandoned its guar 
antee. The Superintendent of Insurance 
in Texas, incidentally, has notified all 
tire dealers in the state that t “road 


hazard warranty” is a torm of insur- 


ance under the laws of th tate and 


in order to use this orn ot 


f 


warranty 
the dealers will have to apply for and 


insurance licens¢ 








secure an 
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APPROVE SALE OF 
AETNA RUBBER CO. 


Following the report ot 2 special 
committee headed by John C. Barkley 
appointed to study the company’s posi- 
tion and make recommendations, stock 
holders of the Aetna Rubber Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, voted on March 13 to 
sell the assets of the company as a go 
ing concern. The decision of the stock- 
holders culminated a fight for control of 
Aetna Rubber by a proxy committe 
headed by president S | 
Campbell and the management It is 
believed that a definite offer has been 


trormer 


received for purchase of the compan) 

The tollowing day, directors of 
Aetna Rubber elected Charles \. Heil, 
Cleveland district 
Carpenter Steel Company, president up 


manager for the 


on the resignation of Tracy J. Calhoun. 


( 
ate filling the place occupied by Mr. 


Dunne was elected to the director- 
Calhoun, and Mashek was 
named to replace Mr. Campbell 
Sale of Aetna Rubber as a going con 


Charles 


cern will be voted upon by the stock- 
immediate future, ac 


possibly at the an 


holders in_ the 
cording to report, 
nual meeting which occurs on April 19. 
A new directorate is expected to be 
named at the same meeting. Mr. Camp 
bell has organized a stockholders’ com- 
mittee to oppose the sale of the com 
pany and declared in a letter to all 
stockholders that the sale “is not in the 
best interests of stockholders” and that 
“there should be an investigation of any 
propesed sale together with the events 
leading up to it, and the results there- 


“aI 


FARM TIRE INCREASE 
SEEN BY ROBERTSON 


Sales of rubber tires for tractors and 
farm implements increased to approx 
imately $19,000,000 in 1937 from less 
than $1,000,000 in 1933, according to a 


statement made by S B Robertson, 


\kron 


Robertson pre- 
I 


’ 


president, B. F 
At the same time Mr 
dicted that more than 75% of all farm 
vehicles will be rubber equipped in the 


(soodrich L ( 


next ten years He declared that at the 


present rate of growth, rubber tire 


sales for tractors and implements might 
easily reach $75,000,000 to $100,000,000 
a vear by 1948. If achieved, this fig 
ure would be equal to about 10% of the 
value of the rubber industry’s present 
annual sales volume on all products, in 
cluding passenger and truck tires. 
Mr. Robertson claimed that produc- 
tion schedules for tractor manufactur- 
ers in 1938 call for equipping 60 to 
85% of the vehicles turned out with 
tires, and in some areas tractors are 
being shipped out 90% rubber equip- 
ped. The process of mechanizing farms 
in the United States should be hastened 
by the 
designed to sell for less than $500, by 
three leading manufacturers this vear, 
said the Goodrich executive. Accord- 
ing to recent estimates, only 23% of 


introduction of small tractors, 


the farms in this country now use me- 
chanical equipment 








Balloons As Targets 


The Ordnance Department of 
the United States Army 
placed an order with the Barr 
Rubber 
dusky, Ohio, for rubber balloons in 


recently 
Produc Si 
roducts Company, oan 


dark colors. The balloons will be 
used as targets for airplane gun- 
ners during practice 
Black, dark blue and dark red 
balloons of the type that inflate be- 
tween 30 and 36 inches were speci 


hed in the order 


sessions, 








ACTION POSTPONED 
ON WAGE REDUCTIONS 


Members of the Goodrich local of the 
United Rubber Workers of America, a 
C.1.O. affiliate, in a surprise move on 
March 19 voted to postpone a decision 
on the acceptance or rejection of the 
wage and hour adjustments requested 
Accord 


ing to one union official, the decision 


by the Goodrich management 


was postponed to give the Department 
of Labor an opportunity to make a 
“thorough study of the facts.” Union 
leaders are strongly opposed to accept 
ing the offer in its present form 
Shortly after the vote was put off, 
the National Labor Board 
stepped in and James P. Miller, regional 


Relations 


director, held a series of conferences 
with union officials and Goodrich ex- 
\t this writing (April 6) the 
labor relations board has made no sue 


ecutives, 


gestions or recommendations concerning 
the Goodrich proposal. 

One outcome of the request for wage 
and hour adjustments at Goodrich was 
the calling of a meeting of Ohio con- 
gressmen at Washington on March 24. 
At this meeting, 
U.R.W.A. proposed a Federal law to 
limit or prevent decentralization of in 
dustry. According to Thomas F. Burns, 
vice-president of the U.R.W.A.,, an 
anti-decentralization bill will shortly be 
introduced 


leaders of the 


which will provide for 
Federal licensing of corporations in in- 
terstate commerce and creation of a 
Federal board to conduct hearings on 

company’s plans to move property. 
The Ohio congressmen were also urged 
wage-and-hour | bill, 
preterably one permitting flexible wage 


to support any 


Ininimums. 


Issue “Equipment News” 


The Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., An- 
sonia, Conn., has started publication of 
a new house organ under the name of 
“Equipment News.” The new publica- 
tion, which will be distributed to the 
rubber, plastics and allied industries ap 
proximately six times a vear, will con- 


tain news of new 


Farrel-Birmingham 
machinery and other data of interest. 


An index to Volume 42 of THE 
RUBBER AGE will be found follow- 
ing page 70 of this issue. 








URGES ASSISTANCE 
TO AMERICAN FARMER 


The American cotton farmer is los 
ing approximately $10,000,000 annually 
in tire trade business to foreign grow- 
ers because of his inability to produce 
a consistently uniform long staple cot 
M. Slattery, man 
cotton department, 
Fisk Rubber Corporation, 
Falls, Mass. Mr. Slattery 
mediate 


ton, according to i? 
ager, rubber and 
Chicopee 
urges im- 
governmental assistance’ for 
domestic producers to enable them to 
retain this market. Col. Charles E. 
Speaks, president of Fisk, has written 
to all United States Senators offering 
the full cooperation of the Fisk labora 
tories in any effort that might be taken 
toward solving this problem. 

The tire industry must have this qual- 
ity cotton if it is to build safety into 
passenger car and truck tires, Mr. Slat 
tery said, and pointed out that whereas 
little improvement has been made in 
this country in the past 20 years, the 
Egyptian government has met each is 
bringing out 
newer varieties to keep pace with world 
demand for a standard, long staple cot 
ton. 


sue of deterioration by 


From the point of quality, the domes- 
tic cotton crop of 1931-32 was the most 
disastrous, said Mr. Slattery, while 
that of 1934-35 was excellent. He rec 
ommended the establishment of a re 
search program by the government to 
discover why United States cotton var- 
les so widely in quality from year to 
year. 


Tire Plants Cut Salaries 


Reductions for all salaried employees 
in the United States of the B. F 
rich, Goodyear Tire and Rubber, and 
Firestone Tire and Rubber companies, 
were announced in Akron on March 3]. 
The Goodrich and Firestone reductions 
amount to 10 to 20% with higher 
salaried employees taking the heaviest 
cuts. Gcodvear announced 10% reduc 


tions in salaries under $10,000 and from 
17i4A¢ 
12% 


. Good- 


© up on salaries above that figure. 
A 10% wage reduction of salaried em 
ployees of the Lima Cord Sole and 
Heel Company, at Lima, Ohio, late last 
month resulted in a walk-out of approx 
imately 130 employees. The union 
claims that a contract with the manage 
ment calls for negotiations before wage 
adjustments are made, while Lima offi- 
cials contend that the contract does not 
apply to salaried Hourly 
wages were unaffected. 


workers. 


Bristle Continuing Business 


The Bristle Stretcher Expander Com 
pany, manufacturer of stretcher brushes, 
rotary scrimp brushes, cylinder brushes, 
cloth guiders and winders, and other 
materials for the rubber and other in- 
dustries, is continuing its business in 
Somerville, Massachusetts, despite a re- 
port which was erroneously circulated 
that it had combined with another con 
cern and moved to a new location. 
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( 
recently disclosed. Naugatuck Chemica 
operates one ot the largest reclaiming 
Chicopee plants in this country The buildings comprising the plant of 
\- re production of the Lambertville Rubber Company, 
Lambertville, N. J., were sold piecemeal 
at public auction on March 15. The 


gel 4 after Rage at sad “er Trophy to Packaged Hose 


meee hee ie , lecline in <« \ patented octagonal-shaped box used names ot the various purchasers were 
7 ( a , co odate different lengths and not made publi Among the bidders 
Pre ' EK Sneaks grades of rubber hose. developed by were representatives of rubber manu 
\ it (1400 ' ere affected the Inland Container (¢ orporation. wot facturers in New lersey, Connecticut, 


Hart \ Methur | { Behr. ar , Ohio and Wisconsi \lax Kalter, 


president of the Servus RKubber Con 





' , . , , , 
( | pany, Ro K isiand recently pur 
ea } i chased the entire assets f Lambert 
’ , , , , 
name ville ata pankrupt Saie in the Federa 
ourt at Trento owle 
A; { \ Hla tormer! president Lambertville S 
; , s : 
( now associated with the New York City 
ee 
ne< ' \l ‘ otfice ot Servus WKubbdert 
} 
nee I l 
eT " c ~ 1 (NM) \ irae Walt ( luzert 
(Wy ‘ Rubbe ( Trent is destroyed b 
fre on March 22 at a s more thar 
Office \ $75,000. Several tons of crude rubbe: 
ioe | ' and a large number finished prod 
‘ ecte . is G ucts were burned to a Che man 
Ne re nt lat Wheeler - Slag building of the Hamilton k er Manu 
( etition the 93 \ f 1 ( ted 1 rl 
, eta : | ' acturing O., ate ea 5 was 
\ ( ¢ titi spons , , = , 
ata ib t} reatened vefore p re was final 
‘7 , the 3 
; / : brought under contr 
( ( al ( } 
' ‘ ‘ ' . ¢ 14 S h 1 1 , " 
a ‘ a Holland B. Slusser, of Princeton, s« 
piant ~ I I | I ' rit t t< rorn square en! 1 ) 
co. © eee 4 % BS» retary-treasurer of the Pocono Cor 
i Na i | i ( ; k-t eve \ 4 Ol - ‘ , 
| T \ i ‘ i t ; ‘ ot . ( t é . 
the ' . * tion after having et " ited = witl 
H S1 5 ng in the middle makes for 
e that company for a number of years 
department fit f perate ’ ‘ =—_ ae 1 , J ect isa I : 
"tn : , : - _ . : ; : He is now traveling t igi Europe 
thie nt tt ‘ t I \ Cr I ring ‘ ‘ t 1 yl } the hye ‘ WOUT ' 1 . 
> = ' - and is not expected to return for about 
the t ue l¢ lop honors tl tra irent cy 1] ' 
' six months VW illlar ri Ning, vice 
if irt a ape ‘ ele oO t ompet 
ig a president of | 1s rece id 
( 1 nece ‘ We ‘ ; / t i iré é ‘ 
inent te I pa 
tate i ed | ul ( t 
; ‘ e 4 ifs son it¢ 
, . , ' A sl t st ( ( ees ¢ the 
( ele 1c ( | : 
> ( | | nt 
| | I ] t ’ . 
I 1 i ( a ( ' . ] ‘ t t ; 
: , was settied ute A atte é 
Ix ( { \ \la ( ca it-scea i ( rs Cs, a h } ‘ 14 
, company ad a eed ( wage 
t ‘ { ‘ S stror i tha 1 1 4 4 ’ 
' reductions scheduled t e put int 
\f Nl atior \ ] , ' 39 . { , , 
‘ia Nati i - opene Oo \ a wr { rl ts . — 7 ' 1 , 
. , 14 ettect on Apri id | trike If owed 
i ta H t ( Cl ‘ +] j ; 
announceme! oO e re ions | 
‘ ( i I ‘ia tcnane ‘ 
vees = ane-B ill itt 


Costs.” e —_—— ees _— ‘ 
Sponsors Price Filing with the | ; 


\ tv tor ict ing is nov e National Association of Ind Brady-Sigler Rubbe1 Inc.. 744 


en erect a ' Deerh d Street endent Vis ealers, I reing Broad Street, Newark, has beer II 
n (Greenti re the lealers throughout — the countt t corporated at Trenton with 2,500 shares 
(sre 1 | ( wi l e” ‘ t ‘ y tire il i Ire O no-pa stock te i icture tires 
‘ ite ‘ tres that n take i i ig ( t ind tubes and a ls echanica 
Trade Acts Bi the $2 States vl cl pet rubber goods Ir orporators i! luce 
President Arthur lowell of mit him to fil resale prices ot William A. Brady, and Samuel C. and 
the Gor ‘ ‘ i Mid trade-marked brands of tires and not Jennie Sigler 
dletow ( il iit l ’ , ty ‘ R es yiit ils« ( 
Du t CITT S¢ te t that the ire \ large portior thie ormer] 
Kt the irious states P ases ¢ erated | I hi ! LO ul 
tires and tubes by lealers ‘ it Milltow N is ( eased te 
| i ( ra st lated thie Ss, a harles Hellmut! I inulac 





INTERNATIONAL PULP CO., 41 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 
SOLE PRODUCERS OF PURE ASBESTINE SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR USE IN RUBBER 
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Names in the News 





H. W 
relations, B. F. Goodrich Co., has been 
elected to the directorate of the Na- 
tional Association of Accredited Pub- 
licity Directors, Inc., the first represen 


tative of industry to be selected for the 
board 
kK. J. Swine, formerly associated with 


Naugatuck Chemical, and prior to that 
with the |. T. Baker Chemical Co., has 
ecome connected with the fine chemi 
il department of Pfaltz & Bauer, Inc., 


New York City 


W. B. WueGAND, director of research, 
Columbian Carbon Co., was scheduled 


New Have Section of the \merican 


Chi il Society at Naugatuck, Conn., 
on Apr 13, on “Colloidal Carbon.” 
The talk was to be illustrated with 
moving | tures \\ F TULEY, ot 
Naugatuck Chemical, is chairman of 
the Ne Ha el Section 

| \ GRAYBILL, chief technologist, 
Bibb Manufacturing Co, Macon, 
Georgia, was recently transferred to 
the ( olumbus, (;,ecore@ia, mill, where he 
will be charxue ) thie tire ravri¢ 
livision \l \l. Rozar was recently 


named sales manager of the company 


Harry L. Fiscuer, formerly with the 
General Laboratories of U. S. Rubber 
Products, Inc., and now associated with 
the U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co., Stam 
ford, Conn., gave a talk on “Rambling 
Rubber Remarks” before the Science 


Club of Williams College on March 21 


W. D. Hines, public relations direc 
tor, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Ak 
on, discussed “Liberia” at a dinner 
meeting of the M. I. T. Alumni As- 


sociation of Akron held in Akron on 


March 15. 


1 


Georce H. WHEATLEY and R. M. Me 


GutrE have been appointed vice-presi 


dents in charge of manufacturing and 
sales, re spectively, of the St. Clair Rub 
ber Company, Marysville, Michigan 
Botl have been with the company for 


ARTH B. Drorecer has been named 
Chicago manager of thhe Manufactur 
ers’ Sales Department of the B. F 
(,oodrich Co. to succeed the late C. O 
GLEGHORN. E. F. TomMiLinson, formerly 


in the Akron sales organization, has 
been transferred to Chicago in charge 


ot tarm implement tire sales 


\. E. BENson, manager, product de- 
velopment department, Fisk Tire Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., has been ap 
pointed to the Government Tire Speci- 
fications Committee of the Tire and 


Rim Association 


MAXSON, manager of public 


C, \W. SerBerRLING, president of the 


Seiberling Latex Products Co., Barber- 
ton, Ohio, was guest speaker at a din- 
ner meeting of the New Bremen Civic 
\ssociation held at the Hotel Hollings 
worth in New Bremen, Ohio, on March 
0 


C. B. Strarnspack has been named 
manager of the new Industrial Depart 
ment of the Westinghouse Electrical 
and Manufacturing Co., East Pitts 
burgh, Penna. G. LD. BowNe continues 
as manager of the General Mill Elec 
trification Section, which includes serv 
icing of the rubber, textile, paper and 


other industries 


J}. L. McKNIGHT, general counsel and 


issistant secretary, | | Goodricl 2. 


\kron, completed 20 years of service 
with the company last month. He will 
receive his service pin some time in 


June 


Witttam O’'NEIL, president, General 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, has been 
named chairman of the Summit Coun 
ty Division of the Catholic Charities 
Campaign Committee. The campaign 
will be conducted the week of May 15 


Cyrus S. CHING, public relations di 
rector, [| S Rubber Products, Inc., 
New York City, will discuss the prob- 
lem of getting the workers’ point of 
view on labor questions at a joint round 
table on labor problems to be held on 
May 4 during the annual meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States at Washington, D. C 


Dr. P. A. Davis, industrial toxicolo 
gist, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
\kron, has been appointed a member 
of the advisory committee which will 
recommend and supervise exhibits of 
the Medicine and Public Health Build 
ing at the New York World’s Fair in 
1939 

Louis Nay, associated 


with the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 


previously 


Co., is now chief chemist of Parker, 
Stearns & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. He is 
a graduate of Akron University and 


majored in physical chemistry and 


spectroscopy at Cornell 


vice-president and 
general manager, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Export Co., Akron, has been 
appointed to the Captain Robert Dol 
lar Annual Memorial Award Commit 
tee. The award, to be bestowed dur 
ing Foreign Trade Week, is given to 
the individual who has contributed most 
to the cause of foreign trade during 
the preceding year. It is made only to 
members of American firms 


' 
BROERS, 


SAMUEI 
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APPLETON FACTORY 
OFFERED FOR SALE 


The reclaiming and tape plant of 
the Appleton Rubber Company at 
Franklin, Massachusetts, has been ot- 
fered for sale by A. Schulman, Inc., 
1006 Akron Savings & Loan Build- 
ing, Akron, Ohio. Schulman recently 
bought the factory which is located on 
a 67-acre tract, 27 miles from Foston 
The Appleton plant consists of six 
buildings and includes an up-to-date 
laboratory and machine shop 

Present capacity of the Appleton 
factory is said to be 10 tons of re- 
claimed rubber per day The tape 
manufacturing department is reported 
to be well equipped with modern ma 
chinery and the sale offer includes 
trade names, cartons, and other as 
sets. The factory closed down on 
March 1, 1938, because of liquidation 
of an estate. Operations can be re 
sumed within 24 hours, according to 
Mr \. Schulman, head of the frm 


bearing his name 


Order Union Disbanded 


The National Labor Relations 
Board on March 20 issued an order 
requiring the Simplex Wire and Ca 
ble Co., Cambridge, Mass, to dis 
establish the Simplex Employees As 
sociation as a representative of its 
employees and to cease intertering 
with employee rights guaranteed by 
the National Labor Relations Act 
The Board also directed the holding 
of an election among the company’s 
employees to determine whether they 
desire to be represented by Local 
21020 of the Wire & Cable Workers 
Federal Union, an A. F. of L. affiliate 
Simplex previously had denied the 
union’s request for recognition, de 
spite claims of majority representa 
tion 


To Cultivate Guayule 


That Italy is not to place absolute re 
liance on the production of syntheti 


rubber to provide the country with na- 


] 

tional independence in the case of emer- 
gency is evident from the report that 
plans are being prepared for the cultiva 
tion of the guayule plant in that coun 
try, and possibly in Abyssinia as well. A 
new company, S. A. Industriale Gutta, 
has been formed by the Pirelli Company 
in conjunction with the Italian Institute 
for Industrial Reconstruction, to spursus 
the development of guayul 


Foremans’ Conference Service 


\ new foremans’ conference service, 
based on a series of talking still pic 
tures that dramatize plant and personnel 
problems and show proved methods of 
solving them, is now being marketed 
by MacVeagh & Company, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. The service 
is said to apply a new technique to the 
training of foremen. 
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RUBBER COMMITTEE 


O b ituaries PLANS NEW GLOSSARY 





Included in the program of current 
work of Committee D-11 on Rubber 
Ir lucts of the Americal ~ ety I 
, ; ’ Testing Materials is a glossary of terms 
Howard A. Tham ervee a chief techni - adviser t for rubber so that there will be recorded 
, Soviet Russia on the rubber indust terms that will be recognized as stan 
Howard A y F a and later served as consulting engineer lard Other subjects undet nsidera 
es Vi | \f ' Macl ne wer Pres: glis co ; Sem ny os _ one Italia tion are a procedure for testing the re 
, gi ail aan e returned to sistance of rubber to ht, a subje 
crane ee ) aie wit \kron, where he established residence 15 over which there is considerable contro 
machine ror the ' , , other ears ago, in 1936 Funeral services versy. and a study of rubbe ements 
— . er ( i . . ag were he IL at Billow’s Chapel in Akron and natural rubber latex rhe Commit 
MI >. Lremati was Cleveland tee is cooperating with the Crude Rub 
vard in Akror n A $ Born it : sed 


ver Committee of the Rubber Divisior 


er _ ' ; ‘ue 7 sah: "£3 a s work on lat a sting 
education in the pu and at William H. Chidester is eae we — sae 


rocedures, covering hard TUDDEeT al 


erved at , ~ , , aching W am H ( hidester, “spe De th sponge rubber, will als be the subject 
shop He ' ; Mi unders of the Carter Be | Manuta ot investigations this year ae 
iantin® Stake a \ 3 20 turing Compat ys Inc., produ ers of ru Several of the active | proj ts which 
, , : +] eT ‘ b t rate : ied at the age ot /4 o1 ( omeraraee D-11 has say noes way re 
MM \pril 7 at his home in Bayport, Lon sulted in important standardization re 
Ths : es Island, N. ¥ He was president and ommendations. Some of these includ 
ora i hei Masor isurer of the company at s deat new tentative standards r rubber 
ie ! t | vedio : Ni idester was rn and educated i gloves for electrical workers nsulate 
she Te rai “ a Bosc: a . New York, and engaged in miscellar wire and cable, and a ne west st tor 
, _ , ' : ner eous pursuits betore elping to organize hanges in properties of rubber and rub 
= ’ ws ey ir - be an Carter Bell in 1903 He ad been wit! er-like materials in liquids \ new 
Ruth ttan and | oe ea Sey n Arlington Cemetery, Arlington, N. ] vulcanized rubber has uso. bee! ap 
j , f ‘ . ‘ = H eaves a wid Ww, SOl ind daughtet proved [wo former standards of metl 
sr ‘Aneo itior H ee Lhe son, awrence Chidester, wh as ods for testing rubber , » were cor 
. etme oe = : we eo with Carter Bell ror the past If si idated and ampiltie | ast vear The 
Rubber ad Pall : : bu ess types of hose not previously ¢ ered 
: , ! 3 Che major changes incorporated in 
pani Intermer . t R e Hy ; ea dale temee eneciicntions whist 
nero ‘) He cave 1 widow, tv Harold S. Maddock new tentative standard is in effect a 
7 . ; | * Harold S Madd ck Harbourtor \ revyvisio1 ot a tormert standard include 
: ; an accelerated aging test and increase 1 


] sAiCs romotior pert and tor man' ‘ 
John M. Oden : - Serr 4 certain physical properties Phe new 


Cars receive,? oO t ‘ F . 
methods of testing rubber insulated wire 


and cable resulted from the separatior 





H < W\ | vit ( Dat It lo ving an illness « several months ; , 
’ ’ ~ f testing procedures trom the specifica 
frook N. ¥ ‘ wat ed He was 47 vears of ave Educated at : I : - . we , 
- 3 \ ' ' ' * vA : tions for the materials. It was believed 
m 19], died o1 Feb i ? Rorn ereermitl School, \I1 \laddock was . . , ey. 
eT ' , that the utility of bot the specifica 
Philadelphia w 188 Vy Oden re or several ears a manutacturer oft , os 4 
, | , tions and test methods would e€ im 
ceived edu t 1 if 1 oO potter in thie rrenton area He spent < 7 
, , ' , , ; proved and that the new set-up woul 
and matriculates t the Unive tv of much time traveling abroad. He is su , | luplicat 
; , 1} ; avoid some duplicatior 
Marvland. After a var ne eX ed by a widow and three daughters 
mstence re ( il f ‘ 
Pent vania Fl Mi rob ————————————— 
ing Company, at i tev ears there 7y , , ; - 
eal setaeiatoat | Ks - Waldo Seeks Reorganization MOON NAMED HEAD 
« Ss cf pal \ ( r ” 
cera EGN Wieies Wenewn. & chaser iis Wk Aine Miele ae te OF ESSEX RUBBER CO. 
meniber t the iit k " ( wher af the District of \Marvland has approved 
Commerce, and a met eT ot the the petition of } M.& F. W aldo, Inc.. Owen Moon. former treasurer of the 
re cent Athletic Clu Burial was in \Muirkirk, Marvland, for reorganizatior Essex Rubber Company, Trenton, N. J. 
1 | | 7" 1) 1 » 
patty ‘ M t rit cave i nae Section 77-B of the Bankruptcy was elected president of that company 
widow, ” em \ct. Until further notice, the company following the resignation of Joseph F 
was continued in_ the possession Of 1ts O’Shaughnessv on March 1 George T. 
° 4 , estat and roperty hearing as 1 , . — . 
Charles W . McKone as I ; A \ caring Wa Oaklev and Arthur | Moon were re 
cheduled at Baltimore for April 15 to elected vice-president and secretary 
Charl \\ \lceKone r nder af the determine whether a trustee should he treasurer, respectively, at the annual 
tormer \lcKone Tire and Rubber Con appointed meeting of the Essex stockholders re 
pany and internationa known rubber cently held in Trenton 
SINC lied at | e, 215 N. Port : . + +s Mr. O’Shaughnessy had been a co 
ia, se Foghat: Organize LifeGuard Division : sy Peg 7 
ane Stil, Kron, O \y + at the age receiver of Essex Rubber before he was 
of ol \iter founding McKone Tire As the first step in an intensive sales named president after a loan had been 
he headed the company for several vears ampaign on tires equipped with the advanced by the Reconstruction Finance 
and sold out | interest ' 1920 Thre Life(suard tube. the Goodvear Tire and Corporation and the compan) was re- 
company entered financial difficulties sev Rubber ( ompany, Akron, has orga organized Before joining Essex he 
eral years later al d pas ed it of exist ized a special | ite(;suard Division in its was gene ral manager ot [ — Rubhe rs 
ence in 1928 Subse vent! \lr Ne rire Department Victor Holt, 5Y.. 1s tire department The new pre sident 
Kone served as vice | esident for the manager of the new division which will wen Moon once served as treasurer 
National Tire and Rubber Company have a field force of 46 men. These «f the Trenton Times Newspapers and 
He spent most of his time abroad in the men, called “LifeGuards,” have been more recently was a publisher in Win 


past 10 years From 1920 to 19034 he given a special sales course ston-Salem, North Carolina 
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LOS ANGELES NEWS 





John Huff, formerly assistant man- 


ager, planning department, Samson 
Division, U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., 
has been named manager of the pro- 
duction salvage department. Mr. Huff 
has set as his goal the elimination of 


all needless waste at the plant 


Faulhaber Rubber Company, 1346 
East Slauson 
a general renovation of its plant, retin- 


ishing of its offices, and modernization 


Avenue, has completed 


of the front of its main building 


Stanislaw Kampner, official of the 
Western Shade Cloth Company, Ch- 
cago, after spending a few days call- 


ing on rubber and other manufactur- 
ers in the Los Angeles area early this 
month, left for Guaymas, Mexico, for 
a week of swordfish fishing. He was 
accompanied by Ed Royal and T. Kirk 


Hill, both ardent fishermen 


The plant of the Samson Division, 
U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., operated 
without a lost time accident in _ the 
first three months of the current year 
This plant was awarded second prize 
among the U. S. Rubber factories in 
the safety contest sponsored by the 
company for 1937. An improvement 
of 29.75% was recorded over the pre- 


vious three year period 


Frank Beaurepaire and Irvin Knight, 
managing director and assistant gen 


eral manager, respectively, of the 
Olympic Tyre and Rubber Company, 


Ltd., Melbourne, 


eral days in the Los Angeles area last 


Australia, spent sev 


month. In this country on a six-month 
trip around the world, the Australians 
expect to visit England and spend 
some time in the plantations of the 
Far East before returning to Mel 


bourne 


The Santa Fe Rubber Mills, manu- 
f retreading materials, re- 


facturers « 
port a 40% increase in sales for the 
first three months of the current year 
as compared with the same period in 
1937. James W. Stull, chemist for the 
company, expects the demand to con 
tinue throughout the year 


The grinding mills of the Califor 
nia Walnut Growers’ Association at 
Los Angeles have been purchased by 
the Agicide Laboratories of Milwau- 
kee. Considerable work was done by 
rubber technologists in the Los An- 
geles area some time ago in connec 
tion with the use of ground walnut 
shells in rubber manufacture. It was 
claimed that special properties were 
given hard rubber compounds by the 
inclusion of these ground shells. At 
the present time, ground walnut shells 
are being used in the manufacture of 
hard rubber refrigerator doors 


An invitation was recently extended 
to the Los Angeles Group, Rubber 
Division, A.C.S., to participate in a 
series of golf tournaments in which 
a number of industrial companies en 
ter teams The invitation came from 
N. E. Gibson, chairman, golf commit 
tee, Southern California Telephone 
Company. The matter has been taken 
under advisement 


A schedule of golf matches has been 
arranged among teams representing 
U.S. Rubber, Goodyear, Goodrich and 
Firestone Matches will be played 
over a six-month period, starting this 


Cyrus 5S. Ching, director of public 


relations, U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., 
New York City, recently spent several 


} 


days in the Los Angeles area where 


he made addresses before several 


groups 








Formulate Sales Plans 
The Franklin 


Philadelphia, Penna., 


Research Company, 
manufacturers of 
surface finishing materials for rubber, 
has announced that plans have been 
formulated for an aggressive campaign 
in the more specialized phase of its busi- 
ness for 1938. Now that the company 
controls the Bridgeman Schade patent 
(U.S.P. 1,943,468) it is said to feel en- 
couraged to undertake added responsi- 
bilities in the general fields for water 
emulsion waxes, such as in mechanical 
and molded rubber products 


R.G.A. Offers Reprints 


The Rubber Growers’ Association, 19 
Fenchurch Street, London, E. C. 3, Eng 
land, has recently made available a num- 
ber of interesting reprints from various 
These include: The Use of 
Rubber in Furniture; 


sources. 
Latex-Cement 
Compositions; Purification and Concen- 
tration of Rubber Latex with Especial 
Reference to Dialysis; and A New Insu- 
lating Material—Rubbone 
these reprints may be secured by ad- 


Copies of 
dressing the secretary of the Associa 
tion 


Rubber in Road Use 


The use of rubber in road surfaces 
is one of the technical questions listed 
for discussion at the Eighth Interna- 
tional Road Congress which will open 
on June 20 at The Hague, Holland. 
World-wide progress made in this use 
will be reported. Thomas H. Mac- 
Donald, chief of the U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads, is chairman of the 
American Organizing 
the Congress. 


Committee for 


AKRON STATUS GIVEN 
IN GOODRICH ORGAN 


Ten years ago, at least two-thirds ot 
all rubber products manufactured in the 
United \kron 
Today this situation is reversed, with 


States were made in 


80% of all mechanical goods made out 
side of the city as well as more than 
~ of all tires. Akron now produces 
only one-third of all domestic rubber 
These statements were made 


65¢ 


products 
in a recent issue of the Goodrich Circle, 
company house organ published by the 
B. F. Goodrich Company. 

The article continues with the state- 
ment that Goodrich is the only manu- 
facturer of mechanical goods in any 
volume left in Akron, that tire produc- 
tion has been steadily shifting to other 
centers, and that companies which have 
always operated outside of the “rubber 
city” have now become major factors 
in the industry Rather than the rest 
of the United States competing with 
\kron, that city is competing with the 
rest of the country, according to the 
article which listed a number of repre- 
sentative rubber companies with tac- 
tories outside of Akron categoried as 
competition. 

Shortly after 
the charge was made by an un- 
named spokesman for the Goodrich 
union local that it misrepresented som¢ 


publication of the 


article, 


facts and suppressed certain others. It 
was also claimed that the rubber manu 
facturers cited in the article were in 
competition with Akron producers long 


eTOore 1928 


Colloid Chemistry Program 


The Department of Chemical En 
gineering of the Massachusetts Insti 
tute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., 
has announced the third special summer 
program in theoretical and applied col 
loid chemistry and colloid physics. The 
special program, under the direction of 
Dr. Ernst A. Hauser, will run for five 
weeks, beginning June 13. It will in 
clude lectures, round-table discussions, 
and laboratory investigations, and is of 
fered to men actively engaged in in 
dustry or in research. 


U.R.W.A. Wins at Firestone 


By a vote of 3,696 to 2,564, the Fire- 
stone local of the United Rubber Work- 
ers of America was selected as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for work 
ers of the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company, Akron, over the Firestone 
Employees Protective Association. The 
vote, held on March 30, was held under 
the auspices of the National Labor Ke 
lations Board. The election was the 
first in Akron in which an independent 
group opposed the United Rubber 
Workers of America. 


An index to Volume 42 of THE 
RUBBER AGE will be found follow- 
ing page 70 of this issue. 
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Rubber Cord Connector 





New Rubb 


(5 d Specially designed for use in the 
or OO S home, hotel and apartment, an exten- 
sion cord connector, made of rubber, 

has been put on the market by Nu 
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A rubber ited ting asket 1as 
been added t th ‘ plating equip 
ment feature he irpenter Metal 
Products ( 46 Kast I3lst Street, 
Cleveland, © 13 inches in 
he ht ) i te ind 1s 
mad ‘ ’ welds ] 
and i l 1 er 
wir at t e gl 
to withst 1 be i \ t C4 
and break off in handl \ l-resist 
ing rubber is us« vit e result that 
the basket is serviceable r platers in 


dipping in a 


o! 
nta 
even 
lucts 


A ae, 


Rubber Charlie McCarthy 


doll. t % 












An all-rubber Charlie McCarthy ; 
characteristic of the dummy made fa e's 
us by Edgar Bergen on the air and ORD CONNECTOR 
he motion pictures, has been intro 
ced by Fleischaker & Baum, 45 
(uyreene S New York City The doll 
Oo hon taint iressed top hat 
i ta vitl le ind is an ¢ i 
unsare PLAY SAFE 
UNSIGHTLY USE 
DANGEROUS : CONNECTORS 
Way Products, Inc., Majestic Building 
t ort ginal it Milwaukee, Wisconsin Termed the 
ipped in cellophane and retails tor “Safe-way” connector, this device elin 
v ‘ ITD pal s also teat - inates the need for hazardous, home 
‘ dels and sizes of the ira made connections, and acts as an et 
canner emer fective splicer It is neat, secure and 
Rubber License Plate Frame waterproof, and is said to eliminate 


; all possibility of fire originating from 
frame, eae 
OnTies 


An all-rubber 


vhicl is said to fit 


i. 

censeé plate 

: ie carelessly taped wit 

any automobil . 

— tors are packed two display 

umber plate, has een developed Vy ¢ 
carton 


Bates Clothes Brush 


1 
} 
| 


ype;r, the Bates 
has een ii trod 
AS Manutacturers 


Is espe cially 


Made of sponge ru 
Clothes Brush 
ie Merchants 


pany, Springfield, Mass. It 


uced by 


tl {om 


suitable for brushing velvet, satin or 
suede materials. It is said to erase dit 
and dust from garment, absor nine 





the Signal 


Manufacturing ( 





Lynn, Mass. One of the features of the 
al ( Is its elin inat Ol th al ovil ~ 
it so ott LUIS y metal ames 
ils events ny Ss If ough 
ges and ca ot break em No 
ire necessary nstallation of the dust, and to produce “static electricity” 
\ wh ca t ed hve mil so that it picks up lint and loose hairs 
es The a bbe " has been The new brush has a double brushing 
i ivailable ( s—black, surface and features a catalin handle 
whit aOOn and gre to harmonize When slightly moistened it picks wu] 
with either the color of the car or th lint from garments better than dry 
umber plate itsel brushes A feature of the new clothes 
a igi i brush is that it may be washed with 
Additional New Goods on Page 59 soap and water. 
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New G & J Tires 


A new de luxe line of safety tires, to 
be known as the Big Four Classic and 
the Bix Six Classic, a companion line 
to the regular Big Four and Big Six 





tires, and a new Stalwart truck and bus 
tire have been announced by the G & J 
Division of U. S. Rubber Products, Inc. 
The new Big Four and Big Six Classic 
tires, said to strike a new note in modern 
design, combine rugged skyline sidewall 
buttresses with a new six-row, bramble 
rib tread design which contributes to 
straight-line 
stops under the most severe driving 
conditions. A wide, flatter, extra depth 
tread, which puts more rubber on the 
road, is another feature of these tires. 
The new Stalwart tire is built in both 
balloon and high pressure types and fea- 
design. This design, 


split-second, emergency 


tures a five-ril 
with deep grooves, is said to be air 
cooled thus enabling the tire to dis- 
sipate heat more rapidly. The high pres- 
sure tread was especially designed to 
give the extra traction needed by many 


vehicles using this type of equipment in 


general purpose hauling. The tread is 
also of flatter contour than previous 
nodels, making for slower wear and 
greater mileage, according to the manu- 
facture! The cotton cords in all body 
lies a latex-treated for better insula- 
t1o1 | ate i] 





Rubber and Tire Corporation, Youngs- 


town, Ohio. Use of neoprene enables 


withstand constant contact 
with gasoline and oil. The new hose, 


sold under the Reprene trade-mark, is 


the hose to 


constructed with steel wire reenforce- 
ment woven into the body and a tough 
abrasion-resisting rubber cover to pro- 
tect the hose against collapse and serv- 
ice abuse. The tube is smooth, permit- 
ting the liquid to flow without obstruc- 
tion. Other features are said to be light 
weight and flexibility. 


Rubber-Covered Line Roller 


Offered as a solution to the wire rope 
roller problem, a rubber-covered wire 
line roller has been developed by the 
Patterson-Ballagh Corp., Ltd., 1900 East 





65th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. The 
new roller, which has a replaceable rub- 
ber surface, has a load capacity of 1,000 
pounds at 1,500 r.p.m. for all diameters 
of rope up to 1% inches. For loads 
greater than this it can be used in 
multiple, while special sizes can also be 
furnished by the company to specifica- 
tions. “Chattering” is said to be elimi- 
nated by the use of this roller due to the 
rubber surface. Diameter of the roller 
is 84 inches, drum length is 10 inches, 
the shaft is 24 inches long. Weight of 
the complete assembly is 65 pounds while 


the weight of the rubber replaceable 


mandrel unit is 10 pounds 


Rubber Pitching Shoes 


Pitching shoes made of rubber have 


been introduced by 


the Giant Grip Man 
Oshkosh, 


Wisconsin 


ufacturing Co., 





Especially suitable for indoor use, these 
shoes are made of smooth solid rubber 
over steel to hold their shape perman- 
ently. Hooked heels are provided for 
better throwing. Finished in red and 
blue, they are of regulation size and pat- 
tern, and are said to be ideal for women 
and children. The company also makes 
a complete line of hammered steel pitch- 
ing shoes. 
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Red Ball Sleep-Cushion 
Under the name Red Ball Sleep-Cush- 
ion, the Mishawaka Rubber and Wool- 
en Manufacturing Co., Mishawaka, In- 
diana, has announced a new and differ- 





ent type of mattress. The new mattress 
is made of latex, whipped to a foam and 
vulcanized in a single piece. A cloth 
cover fits smoothly over the cushion. 
By volume, the sleep-cushion is actu- 
ally 85% air and 15% rubber, accord- 
ing to Mishawaka, and consequently 
weighs about half as much as the or- 
dinary mattress. When used, the mat- 
tress conforms to the contours of the 
body. Mishawaka also features cush- 
ions of the same material for use in 
railroad trains, street cars and buses. 


Rubber Socket Seal 
The Fostoria Pressed Steel Corp., 
Fostoria, Ohio, is featuring a new rub- 
ber socket seal for use in conjunction 
with lamp bulbs and sockets. The new 





socket has been designed to prevent the 
entrance of foreign particles into the 
space between lamp base and socket. It 
fits over the open end of the socket like 
a collar so that when the lamp bulb is 
inserted the socket-lamp union is fully 
protected Use of this rubber socket seal 
is said to prevent the frequent shorts 
which result from dirt, chips, grindings, 


cutting oils, etc., entering the socket. 


Rubber Train Straps 

The new experimental streamlined 
tube trains used on the Piccadilly line in 
London, England, have rubber straps 
in place of the usual leather ones. The 
rubber straps have been designed so as 
to afford an easy grip and one advan- 
tage reported for them is that they do 
not soil the hands or gloves whereas 
leather is liable to cause stains, often 
dificult to remove, when it gets damp 
with perspiration. 
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Scrap Rubber 
(Delivered Akron Mills) 

The scrap rubber market continues dul 
with an impending shortage of some 
stocks reported. Since our last report 
prices have dropped slightly on auto tire 
peelings and mixed auto stocks and have 
increased slightly on boot and shoe and 
untrimmed arctic stocks. Other prices 
remain unchanged Current quotations 
follow: 


(Price ( ns € 
Auto tire peelings ton 16.5 @18 
Mixed aut tor @ 12.00 
tSeadless tires 1 5.54 @17.( 
Clean solid truck tires ton 23.50 @2 
Boots and shoes tor 1s @18.5 
Arctics, untrimmed t 12 @ 14.00 
Inner tubes, N ! 8 1 9 
Inner tubes N d } a .04 
Inner tubes, Re i; @ 13% 
Cotton 

Cotton prices swung in a 6/7 point 
range during the past month, high for 
the period being 9.11 on March 10, low 
8.44 on April 7. The trend has been 


downward 
due to 


since our report, mainly 
uncertainty as to the European 
political situation and uncertainty as to 
domestic conditions. A sharp break in 
price from 895 tf 8.00 occurred on 


March 18 following Germany’s demand 


for return of colonies and the threat of 
the use of force in this direction if 
necessary. Renewed talk of further do- 
mestic mill curtailment also contributed 
to the 35 point drop. More favorable re- 
ports from the European political front, 
however, especially news that Poland 
and Lithuania had settled their differ- 
ences peaceably, brought the price back 
into higher channels. Prices have been 
erratic for the past two weeks, moving 
in an 18 point range, with some indi 
cation in the past few days that higher 
prices may be shortly expected. Recent 
events at Washington have contributed 
to this point of view Wuotations tor mid 
dling uplands on the Exchange follow: 
Mar. 9 April 11 
( se Hig Low Close 
Ma 4] Q 259 «OR 6 
luly . . 8.66 
0 ber 8.7 
Tire Fabrics 
(Prices Net at the Mill) 
Peele 4 é ; 5 I} 8i4@ 29 
Peele carde 2 4 It ) 1 30 
Peeler ircde a 7 
Peeler, carde l a .20 
Egyptian, ca € ; a 42% 
Egyptiar nbe 7%@ 47% 
CHAFERS 
Carded, American, 17,” 83444 29 
Carde Amer i 2 
Sheetings 
ikx4 36 1 5 a 13% 
x4 36 it 1 03% 
x t f a O3 
I&x48 4 t 1 07% 
8x48 4 i 1 06% 
x 4 F ay, 
t8x44 4 a 5% 
44x4 4 i 17% 
Ducks 
E1 i eling sinwie 1 3 
felting and Hose t - , 
Single filling, A grad 9 i 1% 
Double filling + @ -13 
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[All Quotations F.O.B. Works Unless Otherwise Noted] 


ACCELERATORS Zinc Oxide—French Process | Alkalies ey ; 
| Florence White seal—7 bbls.lb. 8%@ .08% | Caustic Soda, 76%...... ewt. 3.15 @ 3.80 
big a . . o . Green seal—8........-. Ib. 08 @ "08% | _ Soda Ash, 58%, C.L.....cwt. — @ 2.35 
A (Thiocarbanilid) seteeees lb .26 @ — } Be BON oc sé cvivcewes Ib, .0O7%@ .07% ae ; 
A-5-11 eee b. 35 @ .40 Yellows Cycline O88 .ccccccccess gal. .20 @ =— 
‘ » 52 @ rt Cadmolith ......0.ss000: Ib, 650 @ 55 Degras, bbls...........+- Ib. 07% @ 0 
>- a eae Ib. .14%@ .15% | Fluxrite ....s00. besnan ws Ib, .05%@ .06% 
A 2 Ib. 70 @ 80 NE onc aduuhatsasecdus Ib. 09%,e@ — Needle nad sand ignciedciv aim Ib. " .06% 
j Ib, 7 6G 2 ara-Flux ..ccccccccces gal. 4 — 
. MD cccces tb 7 = “39 oe “nerfoted” Specifics | 3 petemrne 7. colitis ae “y * Hie 03% 
‘ : ——ee ‘ ; Aer - *igmentaroil, tank cars. . gi . 
Aldehyde ‘ammonia, crystais...lb. .65 @ .70 oo ae reupneke -lb. .027 @ .036 Ha y wes ‘CaaS oa, > a .22%4@ .23% 
De Sccdeteteantawale bens Ib —- @-— Bone, powdered esews eens Ib. 05%@ .12% | Pine, steam distilled.....gal 64 @ .69 
Dn tesessetesquasabuades Ib. Carbon, compressed ....... Ib. 0435@ .0775 dest. dist., drums..... gal. ‘49 @ 50 
SD crcccscseeessenraaset b. .55 @ .65 uncompressed .........+. Ib. .0435@ .0775 | Rosin Oil, cmpd........ ga. 40 @ — 
. fone migcsocnegneeseesss Ib. 45 e 55 “ Sphee : ee ees Heseee = @ - | a f.o.b. aes ago. . ya | ote 
ho- Llolyguanidine ) ( 40 opherons .. tease » ID : : ae TACK wccccccccsececes ° A 
Diphenylguanidine oot 35 @ .36 | TE. wie canes  * .027 @ .036 | Sealine, Ge aceecanses - wKe = 
BlSixty ..cccccccccscccccces 2, 57 @ = Drop, bbls. .......0ececeees lb .05%@ «14 | Te het ian ila a bal lb. 08%@ .1 
Ethylidene aniline .......... Ib. 45 @ .47% | “Excello,’”’ compressed .....Ib. .0435@ .0775 Witco Palm Oil. ....-cee. Ib. 07 @ — 
Formakiehyde aniline ........ Ib. 37%@ A2 *“Fumonex” dance Chale a ° .03 @ .07 | Witco Softener No. 20...gal. 20 @— 
SMERE sc ccccececccccccecess lb, 45 @ — | “SE  dbdeceneduadaaude Ib. .03 @ .07 Woburn N 8 “Seep. 06 -— 
I dens i oe ee an oat ._, 0 2 = Lampblack .........++++++. lb. 07 @ .12 Salaam. ms “x zs dss “tb. ‘05 > 4 ja 
Hexamethylenetetramine = * 36 @ — “Micronex ee . Ib. 027 @ .036 Resins and Pitches 
I aS leate, No. 999 lb ; 4 a - ee a lala a -0435 G 0775 | Pit« ~ Burgundy ......+. Ib. 05%@ , 06% 
faeO «« ) « “ 2. Ge neowe . = ( = Oz BF cescccccccoces . 
2 dade e ai pie idleda lb. 18 @ .20 STRETMAK” 2c ccesecccees Ib. —- @-— | ee hn awd tee © wal ron 16.00 Or 50 
Methylenedianiline ........... lb. _ 36 @ .37 United “‘Dixie’’ & “‘Kosmos’’. |b. .027 @ .036 | pine, 200 Ib. gr. wt...bbl. 6.00 @ 6.50 
ol Ae deeeTSC edb ewe wad Ib. 3 as e — COMPOUNDING MATERIALS Pigmentar, tank cars... mt 16 @ = 
xynone .. aol 6 a 8 Mt GO: ssnacvveveces zal. 221 ( 23% 
ae eee ib. 50 @ .55 Aluminum Flake ........... ton. 21.85 @24.50 x s. & "Resin ieee sig et. — _e rg 
te | ee Ib er eo -— — carbonate, lump... .Ib. WY ia Pr , Retort Pine Tar, drums..ton 20.00 @26.00 
psolene ...... 5 @ 1.8 ASDOSIME occccccccccccseses ton 13.0( -00 | Solvents 
ae Oe OO scases ere 40 @ .41 Barium carbonate (98-100%).ton 52.50 @57.50 eee Ib — @ .06% 
& “haces seasnanveene Ib. a @ a — ee — ostt » PR | Alcohol, denatured, ‘methanol, 
ys ; we - 0 @ 1.8 DPPEEE- bb tobseecednencaeees on 23.65 @31.15 No. MGs teesenes l. .33 
R ‘ ; ‘i ‘ 4 @ - DT: +bssrnns'asedmneneem Ib. 4%4%4%e@e — ee a ae te eI 18 > 4 ~ 
DE ¢tceeua heads oneaean te Ib. 1.20 @ 1.25 DE webs-anwe owesewneeen Ib. 02 @ .03 Beta-Trichlorethane ..... gal. — @ .20 
SPDX . ese cccseececces b. 75 @ Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works...ton 60.00 @65.00 BOMGOMER .ccccccccccece lb @ — 
Super-Sulphur a: = ceuteaws Ib. Calcene Sa lathes ot alates ween aad ton 37.50 @45.00 | Carbon, bisulfide ....... Ib. 05% @ .08 
ines ©, 2 nccceccceccccccecs Ib. catape (fact.) . ppgavnaenwess Ib. 02 @ - enon tetrachloride...... Ib. 05%@ 08% 
irbanilic lrums b 24 i Chalk, precipitatec Yichlorethylene .......... Ib. — @ .25 
womans ae eee re te ~ a ° _ Suprex white, extra It ton = 40 = @60.00 — ntene, cml., drums. .gal. 41 @ «50 
DOSE no cccccccscccccccces ). 2 — Oe ee en ton 45.00 @55.00 Iryolene (f.o.b. Okla.)..gal. 10 @ .10% 
 etpeeeepnne unde ied Ib. 58 @ .60 Clay, Kae lin, lomestic. . .ton 7 30 @15.00 | Ethylene dichloride ...... Ib. 05%@ .06% 
ae | Be Pe ee ere -Ib. wild an floted, Suprex .......ton 9 4 @ 21.00 pone aS Pea ea a 
reka ... ots : ° I ¢ ( 49 ongaree vee ee >I a - | eee oe eke 
U eka Blend B..........¢: lt 60 @ 75 Crown (f.o.b. plant).....ton 9.50 @ - Rub-Sol (f.o.b. Okla.) . . gal. 09 @ — 
Ureka ( suie eae l 5t a 65 ME -Gncern eo n-ou eae e none ton Trichlorethylene ......... Ib. - @ .09% 
Se eeogy are ee ee >. Ls i cettansgeawwe ton } T aspente eee gal. 43 & = 
Pentéess taeutennnace he SEE sccevucscneuee nce | dest. dist., drums......gal. 33 @ 4 
EE. -c5:4s-ekenuawiceseeas Ib. r Par ..ccccccccccccscecs ton | Waxes ‘ oe ~ 
DE sbeeGbnesekeéeseseeas Ib. 511 @e-— Tensulite ....ccccccccccsecs 15.00 @ — Beeswax, white ........ Ib. 39 @ «445 
Ae | Witco iit eka eaewns ton 9.5( a - Cc ‘arnauba, ee lb. 46 @ 47Y 
Inorganic COO SE anand bs ee duew és Ib. 11 @ .15 Ceresin. white, dom..... Ib 0 @ 11 
irge nestic .....++2e4. It 06% @ 07% Glues, extra white........... Ib 28 @ .30 } Montan, crude ee ora 10%@ 11¥% 
Magnesia, ‘calcined, heavy....lt 04 @ — gy a eer Ib. 14 @ 19 Paraffin (c.l.—f.0.b. N. . 
| Kali Ne 1 anh Glass oblate ie ton — — Yellow crude scale........ Ib. 02%ea@ — 
Kal ite No Be ese seen sere s  tON - @ — | White crude sc ale 124/126. Ib. 02%@ .03 
COLORS Lime Crest Industrial ws memes. tFariar <esceses Ib. 4%4e@ — 
Saver | . @ -- | 
Blacks (See Compounding Materials) nee esium carbonate....... lb. .07%@ - ANTI-OXIDANTS 
BEICR ceccsccocsecceescesess ton 35.00 @44.00 | . . 
aes caine . oe ss Derax A bata tee es ton — AgeRite, OE scevescswecseee Ib. 
teeeandines eesceoeecese es ib 18 = «/ Rottenstone (powdered) hay Ib. 02%@ 05 HE coeeeeseecceseseecee Ib. 
Browns | — oT ae ee on ~ Soapstone, powdered ........ ton 16.00 @22.00 | Powder ....+ssseeeeeees Ib 
‘ a Starch, powdered .......... cwt. 2.90 @ 4.10 Resin ...-.++++eeeeeeees Ib. 
Mapico eocee a nnwien ss See 13 @ — Tal domesti ton 17.00 @20.00 | rn Ib. 
eo weaher, Ng cv cadcuae Ib .04 @ 04% Whiting, ae... ton 17.00 @18.00 BEE « 544520sb000seeeeeuee Ib. 70 @ .75 
’ # =“ tt > e ylumbia Filler eer 900 @ 14.00 anes 66666600065 006660686666 ~ 57 e 60 
“hro os se csccece ok — Engl ish Cliffstone ...... ton 33.00 @43.00 | Bab BL aaceccccccccecccccecs Bt 
Chri mium Oxide, bbl... ..Ib. 21 @ — Wi RE oe ee oe ton 7.00 @ — | Flectol H. Cecccsensccesccose Ib. 54 @e— 
_Guignet’s Green.........-. Ib y @ — ae en ee ee ton 20.00 @25.00 Flectol W Bcc vivebertnneene Ib 1 00 @ -- 
"hd . | Zinc CEG, caves ccasesda Ib. a 10% Flectol Boece e ce ceeeeeeeeeees Ib. 54 @ 7 
Anti anne — ‘ - . Pies. MOR TS eR Ib — a — jjiatoatatbebaenecsdowe = ee 
so y = 4 | n cconedeews 965000660 ‘ ‘ ~~ 
sulfur, free .. . It +8 i 60 MINERAL RUBBER Perflectol bedixdeee daeeewtees Ib. .67 @ .75 

Indian Englis} = tae I -09 i If et Tieemene |. kickanne ton 27.00 @ _ ge SS mae Ib. 35 @ 4¢ 

D mestic (Maroon) ‘ l , = Genasco, solid (factory)..... ton 25.00 @27.00 | Gamboa AB ..tescccscccveses Ib. — @-— 

Red oxi le pure b 10 i 12 | Hard Hydrocarbon .......... ton Ge 8 eee ree Ib. 54 @ _ 

— Er-Re Eastor 1 | Parmr, solid ...-.cccccccees ton 25.00 @ — Stabilite .....ccccecccscceces Ib. 57 @ .62 
Ww! ites ; 2 ; ane | Pioneer, OE” RRR at ton ; Cee ee. casvccvecseause Ib. a @ «475 

seyptone, =e ie te eeeee Ib 9 3 sé f 6% | Pioneer-granulated .......... ton Bo eer ee Ib 55 @ .60 
ryptone ny Baws Ib. OS%@ 06% | 

Cryptone, ZS-20 ........2 09 @ 109% MISCELLANEOUS MOLD LUBRICANTS 

Cryptone, ZS-86 ........Ib 09 @ .09% | Aromatics—Rodo ............ Ib » : 

Lithopone | Curodex icecséedecaned Ib. 2.75 @ — a see “i tote eeeeeeees O 06 03 
Albalith. black label—11 It 04%@ .04 WHEE Bevascessecacns Ib 3.50 @ — | OcOa SOapstOcKk ....-+-eeees . 06 @. 
— . k - el > u%@ 04s) Curodem 198... . .cccccces lb. 4.50 @ — Dipex ....cceccccseccscscess Ib, 06 @ .08 

wire ngag ween. . : Para-Dors No. 3145 < See ae ome Ere re lb, .28 @ .30 

Titenox A nest eighty Ib. 146 @ 163 Aresklene No. 375 (dispersing, Mold Paste sete setae eeeereee VW», 18 —_ 

oll lalate ib .% @ 06%¢ | wetting and penetrating | Rubberol, f.o.b. Chicago....... I>, .134@ «14 

ee tb riis, Givi: ae ~ -) errererrrrrrrrrrrr a 0 cans Rusce, f0.R. Nil. <.200cse Ib. se OB eo 

Zine Oxi ie Americ an Process : P ; . | Santomerse (dispensing, wet- Serteiee,. fab. Be Basecscee -ton 65.00 @ _ 
Ameives Ana: ting, eens and stabiliz- | Soap Tree Bark, cut, ‘sifted..ib. .06 @ .08 
ZZZ (lead free).......lb. .06%@ .06% ing agent)........... . «lt a 8 =] 
Anaconda, lead free... ‘Ib. 0e@ 106% | Sunproot To cesta tadiadete — 2 ae) ee eS ee en 
Horsehead Lead Free Brand: | sponge E me theese ees - «Ib — @  .80 PP!  . Berrrrrr rrr Ib. 19 * @ — 
Special ee eee Ib. .06%@ 06% | Tackol (tackifier)........00. Ib. 115 @ _ OO ES ee shacks ee .07 @ 13% 
XX Red—4.. ey .06%@ .06% Tonox ....... . Ib 56 @ .60 | er ee ~~ * 085 @ .15% 
XX Red—72 .........lb. .06%@ .06% ‘SOFTENERS Brown ..-.-sseeeeeeeeeeeeeeelb, 085 @ «14 
ide PRTE cess ccetes Ib. .06%@ .06% | Acids [ POE i vcvence ea ai 11 @— 
XX Red—103 ee .06%@ .06% Acetic, 28%, bblis.....1001b. 2.53 @ 2.78 
Kadox, black labe =) Sees Ib, 06% @ .06% Nitric, 36 degrees....... ewt. 5.00 @ 6.00 | VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Blue label 16 ee «a ; 614 @ .06% Sulfuric, 66 degrees.....ton 15.50 @16.50 Sulfur Chloride, yellow (drs.).Ib 04%@ — 
Red lat el—] seeeeeceoeses lb. .06%@ 06% Acids, Fatty Sulfur dour ite i ‘ ; sil 
St Toe, black lal el.. . Ib 6 a .06% SE CO isdkeeie cures Ib. 15 @ .16 | Refined 100% pure (bags) .cwt 2.55 @ 3.65 
greet label l r a 16% Stearex Beads....... re .104%@ 11% | Commercial (bags) ..... — 160 @ 2.35 
_ re 1 label — ee O¢ @ .06% | Stearic, double pressed. ..Ib. l2%@ .13% 1] Telloy EP RI a PROS Pe 
ae eee, Wencentaxccclll 09 @ 09% eT eer ree 104 @ 11% | Vandex .. ; eee "tb: 
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Crude Rubber 
Latex and Guayule 
Reclaimed Rubber 
Tires and Tubes 


Rim Production 
Automobiles 
Gasoline 
Cotton Prices 


STATISTICS 


OF THE INDUSTRY 





U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association statistics ratsed to 
100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 
(All Quantities tn Long Tons) 


U. S. Imports and Exports 
of Crude Rubber 


























Pound 


n Cents per 
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York Mark elt, 


New 
































| La 
-— Gross Imports —__—. Re-exports 2 
2°¢ - —— Figures on Monthly Basis 
Average Average Zz = . . a ; — . 
Declared Declared = 1931 1932 1933 1934* 1935* 1936* 1937 1938 
Tota! Value Total Value — Jan 8.557 9 648 22,645* 39,190 46.634 48. 818* 29,42 
Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long Feb. 28.797 1.821 21.392* 40,515 42.72 841 51,887* 3.8 
YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons Mar. 32.788 29.505 17.483* 47.003 42,153 $2,813 4.064 
1922 301,076 101,843,188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296,267 Apr. 33,321 27.518 25,928 44,853 $4,247 2 51,797 
1923 309,362 185,060,304 26.71 8,772 28.87 300,590 May 37,817 30,957 44,074 42,918 $111 0 91,73 
1924 325,899 173,367,272 23.7 10,309 26.23 315,590 June 37,91¢ 41,475 50,743" 40,147 36,15¢ 2,7 51,798 
1925 393,370 426,167,504 48.36 14,827 59.76 378,543 Tuly 1.39 29 97% 19.614* 32.553 35.917 48 250 43.650 
1926 409,944 01 64 54 17,67 26./4/ 392.273 Au 7 <Q »2°7971 44 422* 33 216 29 57 46.777 41.45 
1927 424,733 338,688,492 35.60 27,775 39.76 396,958 = Sent 23'538 © 23'847«35'281* 30258 37.08 449 431893 
1928 432,633 242,727,42 25.05 32,159 25.17 400,474 ae ee | C ~ shies wrote a5 
1929 $60,082 239,177,811 19.06 36,485 20.64 523,597 Oct. 22 2,286 1,543* 31,253 41,969 $9,,¢ 38,704 
1930 482,083 139 48 12.88 30.205 13.76 451.878 N 943 3 231 28,831* 34,748 $2 3] 50.433 : O84 
1931 497,176 72,922,845 6.55 25,595 7.42 471,581 De 1,409 8,015 28,757" 36,569 42,474 $9,754 9,168 
1932 409,556 31.936.459 $48 20.931 4.30 388,626 - “ 
1933 407.817 44 14 064 429 20.537 5.65 387,280 rt 348 ORe 400.719* 453.223 491.544 542.94) 
1934 449,513 97,929. 9.73 23,848 10.80 425,665 ; 
1935 453,134 11 99.448 11.36 11,389 12.09 441,745 Revised 
1o4 ‘¢ 64 $+ 12,581 15.93 454,483 Note Figure r 1936 were revised on Ma ) al é w bas 
19 4 44 7.902 19 66.692 n Departmer yt Commerce survey fhgure 
1937 o 
{pn 42,002 15,408,24 16.38 844 372,053 19.69 41,158 ' ¥ 
bah Tetroiaes P3032 24e'8s3 2031 42229 «= Reclaimed Rubb he United $ 
Me, > i. mn 26 ie eclaimed hubber in the United States 
Apt $1.4 ; 18 17 +0, e ] - - aid 
May aaa therttey 10 38 270499 21.08 46.374 (All Quantities in Long Tons) 
June 47.07 ? S ; R07 390.542 21.¢ 46.266 Consumption Consumption 
Tuly 41.49 19.01 ; 17.48 40.7 2¢ Pr to Produc 2 to 
Aug 48 14 ) 67 265.298 17.69 47.35 Year t Tons ¢ le Stocks® Yea tior Tons Crude Stocks* 
Sept l 119,24 } 668 80,741 18.7 +4 ) x ( 50.4 24.785 1933 99,560 81,602 19.9 20,746 
Oct ! ; 172. 46¢ l » 4g 54 88 48.4 27.464 1934 1 l 597 22.2 23,079 
N ' 18.72 97 i) 2 22 1935 2 48 1 738° 2 * 25,069 
Dex ) } 124 9 19.257 1936 - 7 41.486* 24.6* 19,000° 
19 8 } 3.4 i1e } 19 178,7 57 9.1 26,20 
jar ’ —— snnitieenianens 
ket ) 
“ Revised lan.* 7.8° 17,682° 
« *# 1907 . 
Note “¢; I Vl e 4 
; ite t c _ ve “ - 
* Ay g 23, 
‘ ° M 7 
he | wr é 
7 7 | 
he \ 
, _ Ml c 
United States Imports of Guayule, : 
° ° - Vl N 
Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex | D 
*R 
R I I - @2 N t | were revis Tu 7 w bas 
I ) D I D rs _ ' 7 = 
1924 
192 74 T . . f ‘ ’ li 
1926 4 U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
19 ' 
1928 2 (Bureau of Mines Statistics) 
1929 2,4 4 Sys I) hou nds oO; Barr: 12G 
193 } ) 1,403,244 58 1 8.786 
193 ; 7 882.9 g 
193 } J 7 \ 
193 4 8 S33. Fe 8 Se 
1934 . $ 7 $3.2 Ma ) 
193 ¢ 2 782,222 \r ' N 
193 l¢ ] é 852 59.8 Mia 4 Dect 
i9 Q lune 
| I 
1937 
Jan 4 ' D¢ 7 ; ep, 
Fel ] aN 
Mar S 5 v 
Apr ’ 7 —- <4 
May 182 g 64 45.618 9 941.235 Ri . I . 1 1 P = ] . U ~ 
June 147 9:94 $114 48 168 25561 1,253/37 ims inspected anc assed in U. 5S. 
uly ! ! 8.998 1 l 924,127 , > 
es . 61 1.801 ai32°778 (7ire and Rim Association Reports) 
ae 6 ae ee Total Total Total 
Nov ; "4 ) 194 g 87507 4,199, 30 7.364, 12,255,118 
Dee 3 18 7 700.003 93 3,8 18,664,356 
1928 24,247,282 932 3 20.7901 
i. . ‘ 29 24.141.5 133 22.257.9 
jan Is 4 
Feb S s Q 1938 ) 
= , Tanua 7.8 May September 
(*) Weight given in pounds iry rubber contained in latex. Febr 7 60 Tune October 
Note: Annual figures for 1924 revised on basis of information received Mar 854 1 Tuly November 
A August December 


1937 
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pot Closing Prices of Ribbed Smoked 
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Daily 


































































AGE 
APRIL, 1938 63 
on CONS wees Cl . . 
4 # SE5 S8SSSS..0 Z Average Spot Closing Prices— 
S ¢ TABSLALSSSS 
. 
13] | [231212 Smoked Sheet 
ne = 2/2) | |2e/2/2 Ribbed Smoke eets 
= -_ | (3 | - ™N 
“ES a ee te | re | Sheers (New York Market) 
-~ + . wo ono — om DW 00 60 191M S 
= lee | ae ae ’ 2i=- _- ‘ » ; 
. -— Average Price per Pound for Years 1911-1930—— 
—_ aso 7 oo YN a? r-) 00 ©. oc rl © PN 
= oa —- oe pa os n¥ Nott _ Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents 
Sate ae oe , 1911 141, 915 65.85 1919 48.70 1923 29.45 1927 37.72 
er oan | ™ @ eel ws 912 121.60 1916 72.50 19 36.30 1924 26.2 1928 22.48 
R Saaae | ™ ~~ Drop | con | > 1913 82.04 1917 72.23 1921 16.3¢ 1925 72.46 1929 20.55 
, Zeeekenen | = bas —lee |e ~ 14 ¢ 1918 60.15 19. 17.50 1926 48.5¢ 1930 11.98 
me PHL Ke |S SSE | EES TS -— Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 1930 — 
~_ Ininwovw oS ae Ol ates “be a 
a Pi itch Je , 131 1932 19 1934 1935 193¢ 7 1938 
— 5 - x | x 2 = “ ~ <= tar Cents Ce nts ( ents ( “y —— Cente Cents —_ 
38 o aleasial= “ - Fe 7.7 1.03 5S 10.45 12.92 5.48 14.71 
2 ~ nore t\e0 go, no | eo NQOnSn00 | oF - Ma l 3.35 l 1] l 11.51 15.89 +.09 13.55 
RB annweond lee la min {on |e |w + \y 55 15.98 23.4 
ry » ee See Slant iN i | im | - _ Ma 6.49 yo 1 < +4 +; = é yt 
= ~ | E200, KON Nxt 50 NM 20 St 2 June 3 <.6¢ 6.1 l l 12. 15.8 19.29 
$ Saves | seesea= adqgas |=2/45 ==2 re ; : : te ee 
= ’ Aug g ( 15.4 11.98 16.25 18.37 
cap | Joma 30.09 | SESE Netiene OO | ONS Sept 5.08 84 7 15.3¢ 11.55 16.4 18.55 
~ AT) ou oS CLns Pee | C0000 CONN Fn wn oO Q7 ( 64 13.9% 12.62 16.5 6.28 
- i = =& ee { g.¢ 13.04 13.15 17.9 14.60 
~ ~ ¥ | eemome." rs . 20 x x De } 4 £8 2.98 1 Ig 0.01 ] 4] 
ws Ne nw o« = T ev om ow “F i Average 
v -~ inte alist mA ; as : | for Year 7 4 rT 2.9 12.37 16.41 l 9 
< at ert ON G0-20 to. = Pe i eS x ] 
S S Brenn | cocina S noo | & 7+ | 
is = errr a —— “ rs 1} 7 . . 
2 ose patee | #2 sx | London Closing Prices of Ribbed 
c 2. w o oy» TC WMO 
ESQ mmee Sia oe | 
== S | 
-~ HOPPE =P 90 x | a 
a je [eele;tse 3 Smoked Sheets 
- ws uw ve) r. ~~) a> | f. tT T + 
< om ™N i~™N . _ , 
¥ nore tongs ¢ (Jn Pence Per Pound) 
= Wes | eee | se Teese | el 
= 3 Seatesen Canes 2 = ac | ao po ~ 138 1938 1938 32 1938 1938 
- , =e | Da Fe Mar \ Da la Fe Mar. Apr. 
he £0. - ts 7% 17 7 6% 
-ks® © ‘ FON sp - oF o - 5 
a aa c = ~ - N > x + —- + 8 s 18 i 
46 £2 —o = on 8 7 19 7 7 A 
69 = of | Sse aR st = x = Biss ; 7 > 21 7 4 
~ ab 9} > ---->9 p 5 sISSese5 te ‘ . : 5 2 7 
v 2 4 = : 
8) ome | + . = ~~ ot < ; 8 8 4 24 I 1é 
= mo |OOola AH | WO +> a : - 3 
77 . - = 26 
2°00 11 x é 
. "3 -. £9.90. = 0 x e x | 12 8 ( 6% 28 1% 8 
o SO SONS y= OD | & : } | 29 7 
- af ohehehete ’ = 14 
4 I< ~ 
= —_ — I x 
_ ~ c c 
wa ea Pe oe | 
- ae : || ———Average Monthly Price Per Pound ————— 
Ss = 2 a|% > Niger ap . oe | 1935 193¢ 1937 1938 1935 193% 1937. 1938 
~ r é ence ence ence ntl ence ence ence *ence 
2 M I P P P Month 1 I I I 
om . t\e0 0 x Lote 't 5g eke 0 la + 6.758 10.378 7.077 Aug. ... 5.696 7.581 8.830 
225 — oa - ny te. Fel ) 55 1 7. Sept. ... 5.508 7.577 8.935 
i met | ae - - s ies | M } 7 11.766 6.59 Oct. ... 6.130 7.898 7.855 
~ " 1] 7 2 11.471 Nov 6.308 B.57 7.080 
_ we. | Setar | Ste : | ox |} oM 8 3 2 Dec. ... 6.340 9.580 7 
> = ene a C1 Na tae | Sateen t |} June 27 52 $2 Average 
S ‘o 96 9.13 for Year 5.976 7 $24 
‘= els werk | wore tet: one | 
= Ry Am |momms | Cone nN | SsenSee: +o 
. > 
© oer) series 9 BUSES Peer | Seer Spot Closing Cotton Prices 
a mn | wins | SS |e Saesse |2es 735: 
@ -—- —— = ox = ) — “| = om ome 
© tddlin and Gra New York Mar 
A (Middl Upland Grade—New York Market 
x ~ © | rentoveo we | | gece Ost | As toot 
- . SS } c | gy = tT-mC De T toe M4 M4 
.~ == -|252 al lance |S ic -<== || Recent Daily Price Per Pound 
- 1] 
a. eo-#0 < \20 | 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
nm «< n o bed: +t - Date Feb. Mar. Apr Date Fel Mar. Apr Date Feb. Mar. Apr. 
=r? _ ’ - = = ] Q 5] )1¢ 8 63 11 2 2] 702 RQ HF 2 66 
La “yr re . ’ - - i = \ 2 ».24 g 72 ] 2.99 2 ».37 8 67 
Bite eels ley ee *: | ee: 3 aS SH Se 
3S . pon dpe ~ an <4 . : = | 4 g 40 l Q ¢ 14 Q ea g 9 = »2 Q 73 
OQ Rg 4 » RS ] 1 R OR 22 8 78 
~~ + a | SN a 0 mae v ; 1] XR ] Rg ag Rg 99 27 = - 
Tm, f oo i NO > a mt. Tere g r1¢ 8.44 ] bt & 9.2 s./9 
met etme Vmtee | mm si sate 1] 8.74 9.12 8.57 ig 9 8 9 8.61 
—- 1 “eo ) 2.87 9.1 8 l ) R 82 ) 8 61 
i SHEL = == S 8.79 9.11 , 8.69 
” > mloww | =x hw. c LK tT we a e7 
St | ecmeyed | wearer : mest | ye ‘ | ————Average Monthly Price Per Pound 
Nm r ml | oor meno > om 1h eae | 
soll Renkeet Lehn Rook leohen ' Peer |p om (Ue 1935 1936 1937 1938 1935 1936 1937 1938 
. ‘ , axa 1 Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
7 . SERS | Ere | a’ A | Se Jan 12.70 11.91 13.06 8.57 Aug 11.48 12.28 10.41 
ie hat ll INAS ete i Fel 12.58 11 13.15 8.91 Sept. ... 10.80 12.31 9.02 
& : ; , | Ma 11.¢ 11.43 14.46 8.92 Oct. ... 11.28 12.30 8.42 
Apr 11.73 11.71 14.23 Nov. 12.01 12.23 7.96 
< May 12.25 11.68 13.34 Dec. 11.99 12.83 8.26 
- } June 11.89 12.02 12.7( Average 
o = eo .scc July 12.26 13.11 12.2¢ for Year 11.88 12.11 11.44 
a Ss 2 faa | 








World Stocks of Crude Rubber 


(All figures are in long tons) 


ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. S. 
ON HAND 


ON HA AFLOAT AND AFLOAT 
} . . ) 1938 
: ° ’ 8.924 259.2978 $34 
j . 42 12° $ 
M . 8 $8.922* 
\ } 
Ml 
861 
{ 
\ $91 
t) 
QD 9 ) 319 
(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures raised to 100%) 


* Revised 


STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


(No. of lons in har ind Warehouses, not including Latex) 
liverpool 

\ , 

; - 

Ma 

\ 

M = 

| 

\ 

‘)} 

N 

1) 

(Figures from the Rubber Trade Association of London) 
STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES 

(Figures from Statistical Bulletin of the Int'l Rubber Regulation Committee) 
Penang and Para ana 
sing ywe* Malaya? Ceylon * Holland Manaos 

Ate 

Mat 12.4 40,317 3,477 108 4,078 

April 8.44 3,745 101 3,840 

Ma 72 94 3 sso 

June ' 48,54 4.558 8 1.019 

- 

\ - 4.454 $ 13 

tict $ ~ 

N l 

Le "71% 

At er 

lanuat " ‘ } 7 ¢ 1 } 


! Dealers’ and Port Stocks. * Inside Regulated Areas. * Dealers’ Stocks Only. 


* Revised 


RUBBER STOCKS AFLOAT 


Afloat for Afloat for All Other * Total * 
United States Europe Afloat Afloat 
End of: 1937 
January 7 24,920 17,984 98,000 
February 7,250 13,212 94,000 
Marc} 6,994 31,240 36,766 125,000 
April , 30 34,410 17,060 124,00U 
May 8,54 31,500 26,958 117,000 
June ; . 21 34 701 33,085 125,001 
luly . ) 45.100 23,12 144,000 
August 4 4 300 19 140,0 ) 
Se! ‘ 141,0 
‘) 7] 4 ] $5. 
N ‘ 
Dece 
kind 
la 11 
Fe 11 
* Total Afloat is an arbitrary estimate based on 1% months’ shipments as 
adopted by the Department of Commerce. All Other Afloat is determined by 
subtracting the amount of stocks transit to the United States and Europe 
from the estimated total 
P—Preliminary estimate 
TOTAL WORLD STOCKS 
(Figures from the Survey of Current Business) 
\t , ; | ) ? ° 1077 
| } i® Iz] 4 4$9® f 8 
Fy 9 . g 29 
Ma 2 2 . 
Ant 8 249° 
Ma ; j {* 
Tune ; ° 
Tul ’ 78 
Au : 462" 
Ne r 1 | x* 
) « 4 ) 7R* 
N ’ . ‘ 49] 49 an* 
Dece ‘ 87° 4¢ 7 g6* 
Monthly \ * e 


* Revised 











THE RUBBER AG: 


oO . . . 1 
S. Tire and Tube Statistics 
(All Figures Represent Thousands) 


AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 














Production Figures on Quarterly Basis ——_—_—-- 

Quarter 19 1931 1932 1933 234 1935 1936 1937 
Jan.-Mar 903 12,323 11,004 6,635 13,437 13,355 11,798 16,142 
Apr.-June 87 295 12,980 14,412 13,565 12,597 15,443 16,421 
luly-Sept 2 4 9,245 14,707 > 822 12 15,467 12,659 
Oo D 5 8,117 6,856 5 10,40¢ 2,099 15,409 10,043 

\Total ) 18.739 40.085 45,304 7 $ 8,117 55,2 

Shipment Figures on Quarterly Basis — 

QOuar f 1931 1932 193 34 1935 1936 193 
lan.-M: . 68 8,76 6,981 10,7 11,154 10,944 14,667 
Apr.-] 99 15.919 18,021 15,139 14,998 13,473 16,530 16, 
| Se l 14,354 8.141 1 7 1.648 489 14,558 13,591 
Oct.-De ) x 5 2 g > 27 1 Ké 13,331 10.8 

[Tota : 251 44,092 8 182 55,363 55,4 

Inventory Figures * 

Qua 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 19 
Tan.-Mar 5 14 9,878 7,290 11,651 11,67 9,087 12,488 
Ay June 7 10.447 4.999 6.615 l l 10,7 7,83 12,529 
luly-Sept 8 158 6.096 59 $419 8 288 01 11.¢ 
Oct.- De 775 7,644 2 See )4 8.19¢ 11,114 l 

Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1937 1938 193¢ 19 } 37 ) 
lar ) y: 743 875 4 509 , 8917 1377 1 
Fet 3 4.37 ) 2 g 
M 3,857 8 
AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Production Figures on Quarterly Basis 

Quarter 1931 193 193 $ 19 1936 19 
lan.-M 14,18 11.989 10.721 f Q 3 11.935 15.; 
Aor.-Tur ) 15.388 11,91 ! ) ) 1 14.678 
| y-Sept 839 8 28 ] 3 11 377 
0) D 117 7 { 291 x 

I 89 1 

Shipment Figures on Quarterly Basis 

Quarter 1931 1932 19 134 ) 193¢ ) 
lan.-Mar ) 11,251 8,918 6, ) ; l 2 11,41 4.497 
At _ - 14 16271 13 : sca 18 
rn & 82 7 5 12 
3 D 8.174 4.9 I21 

I 8 2 7,9 $ 7 25 

Inventory Figures * 

Quar 19 1932 19 4 »26 19 19 
Jan.-M 475 1448 6,369 1 $4 8692 11,9 
\ | 4 5.174 7 2 ) 5, . 11,7 
| Se 8 095 + 7 7 ) Q 7 21 
a) D ) 79 6,749 72 7 18 1 22 

Figures for Recent Months 
-PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
193¢ 1937 1938 36 1937 } 3 9 38 
Tar $ ) +801 Rg 4 $391 4 2 1,100 l 
Fel 1 05 44 + 9 11,734 l 
Mar 78 3 79 l $ 
Base n reports received from the Rubber Manufacturers Association 
He nufacturers at end eriod licated 
Automobile Production 
United States. -————-Canada———, 
Passenger Passenger Grand 
Total Cars Trucks Total Cars Trucks Tota 
.. Breer 4,357,384 3,826,613 530,771 242,382 196,737 45,645 4,599,944 
. Aeree 5,358,420 4,587,400 771,020 263,295 207,498 55,797 5,621,715 
1930 .....3,355,986 2,814,452 540,534 154,192 125,442 28,750 3,510,17 
. 2,389,730 1,973,090 416,640 82,621 63,477 19,144 2,472,351 
ee. sesen 1,370,678 1,135, 235,187 60,816 50,718 10,098 1,431,494 
1933° .1,920,057 1,573,5 346,545 65,924 53.855 12,069 1,992,126 

934° 2,753,111 2,177.5 575,192 116,852 92,647 24,205 2,869,963 
1935* 3.946.934 3,252, 694,690 172,877 135,562 37,315 4,119,811 
193¢ .4,454,115 3,669,5 784,587 162,159 128,369 33,790 4,616,274 

4 28 97 715.889 893.085 7. 152,631 54,369 5,015,974 

. 

Ju : 400 «78,568 17,941 5,428 451 
Aug ) 1.45¢ 82.874 1 } 28 40 
Sent. 118.671 52.542 4.417 ) 49] 175 
Oct 87 8.662 31,214 8,1 7,378 725 7 
N 5. » 4.727 lé x ¥ 
De $ 244,385 81.849 Q Q 
la 1 062 $ 8 7 l 27 + 
F, 86. R06 139.519 47,287 1 202 

* Revised 

Note: U. S. figures represent factory sales; Canadian figures represem 
production. 
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Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 





(Long Tons) 
-—BRITISH MALAYA '—, DUTCH EAST INDIES 
Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara- North Tava & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 
Exports Imports Imports Ceylon? Burma? wak ¢ Borneo*® Siam ‘* Madura E.Coast D.E.I. China* Valley Other* Total’ 
1923 252,016 70,432 181,584 39,971 6,416 5,705 4,237 1,718 32,930 46,344 57,822 5,067 16,765 7,856 406,415 
1924 259,706 108,524 151,182 39,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 42.446 54,497 80.347 6,688 23,165 9,065 429,366 
1925 316,825 ~8,022 158,803 49,566 10,082 5,424 3,377 5,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 13,797 514,487 
1926 391,328 151,243 240,085 58,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 52,186 71,413 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,530 
1927 371,322 182,845 188,477 55,356 11,321 10,923 6,582 5,472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8,645 28,782 15,633 606,474 
1928 409,430 149,787 259,643 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
1929 574,836 163,092 411,744 81,584 11,663 11,077 7,381 5,018 65,990 87,789 134,037 9,696 21,148 6,767 853,894 
1930 547,043 133,876 413,167 76,970 10,782 10,309 6,781 4,251 69,755 79,396 115,254 7,665 14,260 5,651 814,241 
1931 519,740 125,506 394,234 61,769 8,470 10,451 6,247 4,218 75,952 87,747 116,009 11,696 12,121 3,292 792,203 
1932 478.252 92,539 385.713 48.973 3,888 6,960 4,664 3,451 61,312 79,837 85,871 13,883 6,450 1,816 702,818 
1933 573,412 167,377 406,035 63,351 4,527 10,874 7,555 7.765 73,851 91.861 149,659 18,394 9.883 2.737 846.312 
1934 677.361 211,803 465,558 79,746 10,492 17,233 11,103 17,545 87,400 112,058 175,470 20,170 8,903 2,985 1,008,663 
1935 590,319 174,652 415,667 54,316 13,968 19,465 8,885 28,327 57,488 78,325 139,297 28,816 11,275 8,745 864,574 
1936 520,286 167,799 352,487 49,692 14,724 21,243 8,177 33,702 61,307 84,577 152,205 40,782 14,193 11,466 845,431 
1937 681,638 213,446 468,192 70,353 17,015 25,922 13,213 35,551 83,978 125,969 208,699 43,387 15,576 12,721 1,120,576 
1936 
Oct. 46,543 12,960 33,583 5,599 1,181 2,143 1,086 3,349 6,477 8,145 12,881 3,874 1,255 1,105 80,678 
Nov. 47,342 16,923 30,419 4,960 1,322 1,950 701 2,260 5,398 7,109 16,718 3,872 1,592 1,153 77,464 
Dec 38,714 9,758 28,956 4,377 1,844 506 2,988 6,472 10,129 9,536 8,450 1,721 1,087 76,072 
1937 
Jan $1,571 16,956 24,615 4.514 1,066 4,01 1,234 3,849 5,136 7,962 13,067 2,823 1,271 943 70,495 
Feb. x 14,048 24,010 5,603 1,876 2,015 790 3,554 5,484 7,616 12,486 3,081 1,692 929 69,136 
Mar 59,568 19,579 39,989 7,049 2,034 1,425 1,239 3,873 7,856 11,817 19,903 3,160 1,749 872 100,966 
Apr 58,718 17,13¢ 41,582 3,419 1,186 2,960 783 1,899 I99 8,91¢ 15,944 2,098 1,522 962 88,270 
May 51,1 17,356 33,802 4,607 1,007 742 778 2,238 530 8,939 20,835 2,888 1,063 1,010 85,439 
June 4,8 3.614 31,1 5.149 1.092 1,890 813 2.933 26‘ 12,290 24,804 3,673 762 945 93,815 
July 71,86 6,1 4 6.279 66 2.543 1,414 3.175 7,312 11,557 23,520 5,563 854 1,416 110,562 
Aug 4 5 1,39 l 7,308 605 1,624 1,189 2,999 6.78 11,563 21,014 2,277 1,248 1,283 101,025 
Se] 7.414 9.0¢ 8 34 804 1.092 2,659 969 3.173 6,402 10,862 19,611 4,131 1,007 1,145 105,204 
Oct ) ) 1,858 17.4 6,701 1,248 5 1,505 5 6,587 12,172 14,188 3.753 1,434 1,147 99,071 
N : 12,396 $54 l 2,135 2,517 1,327 549 31K 10,003 11,59¢ 4,556 963 1,037 92,838 
De } ] 449 § 29 2,708 3.0 1,172 2,957 9,108 12,272 11,731 5,384 2,011 1,032 103,755 
Jar 47,98 17,078 108 5,013 1,379 3.485 1,307 2,897 4,476 ),283 12,501 6,086 878 1,400* 79,613 
Feb 48,899 11,874 37,025 5,199 1,423 8 918 3 266 6,39 8,793 2,023 3,068 1,542 1,400* 81,056 
Mar 49 197 15,813 384 3803 





(‘) Malayan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported 
rubber is largely wet native rubber which is reduced about one-third in 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on 
a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1923. 1,117 in 1924, 
3,618 in 1925, 3,263 in 1926, 2,439 in 1927, i,437 in 1928, 2.670 in 1929, and 
1,274 in 1930. (3) Ceylon Chamber of Commerce statistics until 1926; rubber 
exported as latex is not included—such shipments were eauivaient to 18 tons 
in 1923, 93 tons in 1924, 6 tons in 1925, 20 tons in 1926, about % ton in 1927, 
and 1 ton in 1928, and practically none in 1929, 1930 and 1931. (*) Official 
statistics. (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. (*°) Exports from ‘“‘Other 
More AccuraTE; THEY 


Note: ANNUAL Ficures ARE 


D.E.I.”" are . chie@y wet native rubber, which j is seduce ed shout one-third in 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not inciuded which on a 
basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1923, 1.008 tons ir 
1924, 2,239 toms in 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, 1,459 tons in 1928, 
1.302 tons in 1929, and 2,656 tons in 1930. (*) Calculated irom official 
import statistics of principal consuming countries. viz.. United States, United 
Kingdom, France. Germany, Belgium and Netherlands. and includes guayule 
rubber. (*) This total includes the third column tor British Malaya, ‘Gross 
Exports minus Imports,” and all the figures shown for the other territories 
* Figure is provisiona!; final figure will be shown when available 


Are REVISED AT THE END OF THE FOLLOWING YEAR. 








Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 


(Long Tons) 


United United France Canada Japan 
States? Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy 
1919 238,407 42,671 17,685 5,584 6,395 9,753 9,894 
192C 249,530 56,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 6,123 
1921 179,736 42.087 15,135 21,920 8,124 21,713 3,906 
1922 296,594 11,724 24,352 27,546 9,207 15,934 6,430 
1923 301,527 12,700 27,392 18,519 13,277 15,372 8,489 
1924 319,103 —11,550 30,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 
1925 385,596 4,061 32,956 33,937 19,683 11,117 11,412 
1926 399,981 84,865 34,240 22,775 20,229 18,125 9,809 
1927 403,472 60,249 34,271 38,892 26,405 20,521 11,381 
1928 407,572 4,846 36,498 37,855 30,447 25,621 12,433 
1929 528,608 122,675 55,093 49,275 35,453 34,284 17,169 
1930 458,036 120,069 68,503 45,488 28,793 33,039 18,639 
1931 475.993 86,170 46,466 39,688 25,261 43,483 10,149 
1932 393.844 44.086 42.506 45,121 20.917 56.027 14,469 
1933 398.365 73.335 61.953 54.120 19,332 66.831 19,341 
1934 439,172 158.482 49.560 9.330 28,439 69,905 21,398 
1935 455.758 128,829 51.450 62.899 26.870 57 567 21.880 
193¢ 475,359 2,591 57,032 71,794 27,871 61,223 16,534 
1937 592.394 92.707 59.871 98,170 6 ORR 62.311 24.733 
1936 
Oct. 40,301 —87 4,752 7,232 3,110 6,600 1,500* 
Nov. 37, 897 —742 3,282 6,500 4,308 3,961 1,500* 
Dec. ).838 4.926 4,688 7,458 1,193 8,698 1,500* 
1937 
Jan. 42,655 33 4,430 7,041 1,632 8,357 1,700 
Feb. 44,398 222 5,296 7,911 1,271 6,630 1,502 
Mar. 39. 888 343 5,347 7,668 2,612 6,935 2,119 
Apr 42,066 3.808 5.291 8,664 1,343 5,837 1,669 
May 48.506 6,100 5,558 6,706 4,187 8,596 2,772 
Tune 48.972 5,157 010 6,469 3,791 7,608 1,958 
July 43,018 10,628 4,306 7,860 1,946 4,851 2,719 
g 19.485 15,757 1.488 8,752 3,506 4,409 2.569 
Sept. 56,685 l »7 1 4,820 10,595 2.396 3,666 1,941 
Oct QF 1.899 4.278 8.076 5.998 2.059 951 
Nov 4,135 12,878 4,311 8,848 4,787 68 2,857 
De 69,661 10,655 5,73¢ 580 2,619 1,995 1,976 
1938 
Jan. 45,596 15,458 4,769 6,314 1,789 4,935 1,857 
Fel 40,9 16,505 5,456 6,959 615 4,000* 2,053 


Scandi- Czecho- 
Russia Australia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia World 
(ce) (cd) (d) lands (abedf) (g) (abcd) Total 
75 1,002 3,995 2,771 3,149 2,418 9 343,808 
62 1,815 3,840 5,510 2,292 2,008 567 371,409 
165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300,620 
2,493 2,643 172 —3,807 1,77 589 567 396,222 
2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 409,173 
2,346 3,124 2,688 —807 3,178 944 1,370 416,203 
7,088 4,757 2,930 875 3,149 1,155 1,558 520,274 
6,529 9,021 2,498 2,670 4,04 1,299 1,870 617,957 
12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4,224 2,055 2,672 632,768 
15,134 8,430 7,958 2,243 4,418 3,178 3,138 599,771 
11,774 15,886 9,445 3,022 6,440 864 4,650 894.638 
16,387 5,354 10,635 2,924 7,710 2,400 4,468 822,445 
30.671 7,649 11,009 2,220 6,360 2,605 7,717 794,641 
30.637 12,576 9,519 2.851 7.262 4.359 9.444 693.618 
29,830 13,534 11,166 1,243 7,831 5,520 10,402 772,803 
47.271 9.642 9,115 3,758 12,418 6.900 10,999 926.389 
37,572 9,978 7,593 4,068 11,878 8,140 11,245 $95,727 
30.967 14,109 648 ? S88 11.236 6,668 8,772 791,510 
8.904 19,164 14,970 4,343 4,680 2,400 13,063 1,063,798 
2,761 1,092 817 343 1,171 200° 1,026 70,818 
2.162 964 1,090 445 1,388 200* 823 63,778 
3,426 1,184 759 276 1,20¢ 200* 1,701 78,201 
2,633 582 854 269 1,115 200* 567 2,068 
3,048 304 1,363 245 452 200* 837 73'a8e 
3,598 1,293 1.641 371 709 200* 601 73,325 
1.532 1,058 1,069 362 1,070 200* 1,445 75.414 
1,88¢ 1,290 2,113 361 1,576 200* 925 90,776 
3,940 2,226 1,63¢ 521 1,802 200* 1,150 91,434 
2,150 1,902 851 497 1,409 200* 753 83,090 
1,22¢ )” .153 1.013 382 1,386 200* 1,692 97,018 
1.391 3184 1.258 337 1,648 200* 1,369 105,161 
2.500* 2.470 967 367 1,535 200* 988 95,214 
500* 1.935 925 313 17 ( 200* 846 96,873 
» 500* 767 1.28¢ 18 1,008 200* 1,890 110,190 
2,500* 574 1,257 300 1,239 200* 1,102 87,890 
2,500* 578 974 534 





a—Including gutta poo p—Including balata. c—Re-exports not deducted 
in monthly statistics. d—Including some scrap and reciaimed rubber. e—Oi!- 
ficial statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. i—Including Norway. 
Sweden, Denmark and Finland. g—United Kingdom and French exports to 

Note: ANNUAL Ficures Are More ACCURATE; 


THEY 


spain except in years prior to 1925. h—French imports have been reduced 12 
per cent im oraer to eliminate imports of gutta ».ercha and to reduce to basis of 
net weight. * United States imports of guaynle are included in this compila- 
tion. * Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown when available. 


Are ReEvVISED AT THE END OF THE FoLLowinc YEAR. 














THE RUBBER ACE 


if what you are seeking is not listed 
here, write to the Service Department 
of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


The WHERE-TO-BUY Section 
of THIE RUBBER AGE in which are 
listed the Products and Services of 
the Leading Suppliers to the Industry. 


























— = <<< - —_—_—— aa 
Chemicals and eee Materials — 
ACCELERATORS — ae RATES CATALPO—The universal and 
A-10, A-19, A-32, A-100, Pipsolene, Pip- standard rubber pigment now be- 


Pip, DPG, R-2 — . . , 

ANTIOXIDANTS — Flectols B, H, White for Listings in this Section at 
a : carcass frictions, etc. 

MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. e : 

Rubber Service Laboratories Div. Moore & Munger 


1012 Seeond National Bidg., Akron, Ohio $5.00 per listing per month 33 Rector Street, New York City 


ing used in treads, solids, tubes, 








10% Discount if 2 listings per month 








AERO BRAND are used. CHEMICALS 
RUBBER CHEMICALS 15% Discount for 3 or more listings Carbon Black—Clay—Colors 
DPG—DOTG—Accelerator 49 per month. Accelerators—Sulphur 
Rubber Sulphur C Subj a Stocks Carried At All Times 
American Cyanamid & oP Seaport te Sie Segeatenes Ernest Jacoby & Co. 


Chemical Corporation No cuts accepted. 79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 





30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 






































= CARBON BLACK 
ALUMINUM FLAKE rl ond CHEMICALS . 
A uniform, fine, low gravity, white The Newest Name in Carbon Black offers For Rubber For Industry Generally 
reinforcing pigment. Furnished to Pn ag Be y aormct mae Ou of — oe — 
the rubber trade for 26 years, CONTINENTAL UNCOMPRESSED Speciaities Aniline Oi Dispersions 
The Aluminum Flake Co. Continental Carbon Company NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Ak Ohi 295 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 7 Div. of U. S. Rubber Products, Inc. 
ron, 10 1790 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
ANTIMONY _ Pentasulphide, CARBON BLACK— 4erfloted CHEMICALS and Mineral 
golden and crimson, very fine Arrow Black for rubber com- Ingredients—Whiting, Clay, Tale, Barytes, 
’ , pounding. Standard for grit-free Colors. Heavy Caleined Magnesia. Car- 
pure. uniformity. bonate of a, 7 eget ey 
Rare Metal Products Co. — Sine 
J. M. Huber, Inc. Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


Belleville, N. J. 460 West 34th St. New York 900 Wee Brosdwar digo 


Direct Factory Representation 























CARBON BLACK COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
COLLOIDAL COLORS 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


ASBESTINE—S pecially pre- 
pared for use in Rubber. Send for SUPREME —the up-to-date 
liberal working samples. 

SOLE PRODUCERS 


standard for rubber 









































International Pulp Co. Imperial Oil & Gas Products Co. wreg 
. Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. S Coodyeer Ave. Melroce, Mass. 
41 Park Row New York City s ” Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 
CALCENE—tThe Ideal low CARBON BLACK COLORS—for Rubber 
gravity, white reinforcing pigment. Pins S «: KOSMOS ey Ae tare 
Gives high tensile and ——— Used throughout the world requirements—also Rubber Siegecned Ontecs 
t t oO ‘ : 
Cuba uter cake UNITED CARBON COMPANY Ansbacher-Siegle Corporation 
; bia Alkali C Charleston, W. Va. Rarenbenh. States lelend, N. Y. 
° So. inton St., icago, " 
The Co SSeS New York @® Akron ® Chicago Agents in Principal Cities 
CARBON BLACK—Micronex CARBON BLACK COLORS 
, WITCO DISPERSO BRILLIANT ORGANIC DYES;  PER- 
— Smee ge and DUSTLESS and a MANENT, NON-SLEMDENG, LOW COST 
Rubber Pigments.” Complete Line of High Quality stig dh verses 
Rubber Chemicals MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 














Binney & Smith Co. Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. Rubber Service Laboratories Div. 
: 2 Second Nationa u n 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 295 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. ae ee ee aie 




















THE MARKET PLACE Section Continued on Next Page 
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